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0n  e 9Xly  another’s 


The  little  boy  tumbled  and  rolled 
three  more  times,  and  then  sprang 
quickly  to  his  feet,  his  seemingly  horrible 
scream  changing  to  a  j 05^0  us  giggle.  He 
screamed  once  more  as  the  larger  of 
the  other  two  boys  somersaulted  through 
under  him ;  and  he  fell,  as  though  shot 
in  battle,  or  so  he  felt.  The  last  boy 
came  to  a  stop  nearby  after  spinning  like 
a  hoop  all  the  way  down  the  lumpy  hill. 

They  laughed  and  gasped. 

“Did  you  see?” 

“Like  a  cannon.” 

“It  wasn’t  half  fun.” 

“I  even  have  a  cut.” 

But  soon  they  became  quiet  as  the 
valley’s  god  suddenly  breathed  on  them, 
surrounding  and  entrancing  them.  As 
they  looked  around  them,  they  saw  things 
only  vaguely.  Each  one  of  them  felt 


that  he  was  just  one  hazy  sensation  that 
was  very  warm  and  comfortable.  They 
were  only  able  to  focus  on  particularly 
startling  images. 

The  sun  was  in  the  midst  of  his  leap 
into  the  sky,  his  blazing  body  dripping 
a  flaming  sweat  that  vaporized  on  fall¬ 
ing  to  earth,  sliding  through  pores  and 
ravishing  every  bone  and  bit  of  flesh 
with  his  warmth.  He  covered  the  tall, 
green  grass  so  that  the  hill  around  the 
boys  looked  like  a  very  near  horizon 
of  surging  and  billowing  wheat.  The 
woods  off  to  their  left  darkened  and 
became  gloomier  as  the  sun’s  breath  be¬ 
came  warmer.  Peering  further  into  the 
inner  growth  of  the  forest,  the  black- 
outlined  green  and  brown  shapes  of  the 
trees  soon  became  a  murky  blur  of 
purple. 
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by  John  Grady 


Birds  that  twittered  as  they  played 
scuttling  from  branch  to  branch  through 
the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  cried 
when  they  had  to  disappear  into  the 
inner  thickets  where  the  squirmy,  thick 
worms  they  needed  were  found.  Far 
above  the  woods  the  buzzards  waited, 
their  shadows  sliding  relentlessly  over 
the  burning  tree  tops. 

The  boys  did  not  understand  these 
sights,  but  only  remembered  the  forest 
beds  and  the  spongy,  black  loam  of  count¬ 
less  generations  of  tattered  brown  leaves. 
They  shivered  remembering  the  feel  of 
the  earth  as  it  oozed,  then  slithered 
through  your  fingers,  making  you  want 
to  bury  your  face  in  it,  and  root  in  it, 
snuffling  like  a  hog.  At  this  thought, 
the  smallest  boy  laughed  and  jumped 
on  his  nearest  friend  and  tickled  him 


by  snorting  in  his  belly.  Then  he  poked 
and  chased  him  as  they  all  ran  away 
from  the  woods  and  toward  the  town 
on  a  little  path  passing  a  grove  of  trees 
that  protected  wayfarers  from  the  rain ; 
and  today,  from  the  mad  dancing  god 
who  came  down  from  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  grove,  though  only  a  few  trees, 
had  the  same  aspect  of  cool,  impenetra¬ 
ble  gloom  as  did  the  woods.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  running  and  playing 
children  could  not  see  anyone  watching 
them  from  within  the  shade  as  they  and 
their  high-pitched  din  approached  the 
grove.  It  was  when  they  were  in  the 
chilly  darkness  that  they  saw  and  stopped. 
A  silence  again  possessed  them  as  they 
came  face  to  face  with  the  stranger. 
But  it  was  not  the  same  silence,  for  here 
they  were  tense  and  uncomfortable. 


The  little  boys  had  stopped  almost  on 
top  of  one  another  and  were  staring 
at  a  small,  white-bearded,  old  man  who 
was  seated  on  a  bench  at  the  base  of  the 
largest  tree.  He  was  grasping  a  knotty 
black  stick  in  a  horny  hand  that  looked 
like  it  was  all  white  parchment  and  bone. 
As  amazed  as  the  boys,  the  old  man 
looked  at  them  long  and  sadly,  with  blue 
eyes  that  made  him  look  wise  and  very, 
very  venerable. 

The  smallest  boy  stepped  cautiously 
to  within  a  pace  or  two  of  the  bony, 
hunched-up,  old  man,  and  said  won- 
drously  and  reverently,  “Can  you  touch 
your  belly-button  with  your  beard?” 

The  ancient’s  silence  was  broken  by  a 
loud,  rasping  cough  that  ended  in  a 
wheeze  of  giggles.  Then  the  old  man 
laughed,  and  laughed,  and  spluttered  so 
hard  that  when  he  stopped,  he  sighed, 
wiping  his  eyes  and  his  nose  with  his 
sleeve.  Suddenly  he  became  grave  and 
leaning  his  drawn  old  face  to  within 
three  finger-lengths  of  the  boy’s,  he 
cackled  with  one  eye  screwed  tight  and 
his  needle-thin  finger  poking  the  boy’s 
dirty  and  chunky  fat  hand. 

“Ar,  and  what’s  that  you’ve  got  there, 
all  hidden  tight?” 

The  boy  gleefully  shouted,  “Playing 
jacks,  and  I  can  do  six  at  a  go.  I’m  jolly 
good  at  jacks!” 

The  other  boys  then  crowded  in  curi¬ 
ously  as  the  little  boy,  on  his  knees  by 
this  time,  first  with  one  jack,  then  two, 
then  more,  began  tossing  and  grabbing 
happily  and  skillfully.  The  old  man  bent 
even  further  forward,  and  teetering  pre¬ 
cariously  on  the  edge  of  the  bench, 
clutching  his  cane  still  tighter,  watched 
with  an  open-mouthed  fascination  that 
excelled  that  of  any  of  the  boys. 


The  small  boy  failed  trying  for  the 
fifth  jack.  He  turned  red  with  shame 
and  anger  at  the  laughter  of  the  boys 
and  the  ear-splitting  and  continual 
squealing  of  the  old  man.  He  shouted 
at  the  old  man,  who  by  this  time  was 
the  only  one  left  laughing;  he  was  so 
mad. 

“Well,  anyway,  it’s — it’s  better ’n  you 
could  do!” 

The  old  man  stopped  short,  drew  back 
a  bit,  squeezed  up  his  face,  and  squinted 
shrewdly,  snapped:  “We  didn’t  play 
jacks  when  I  played — we  played  other 
games — and  they  were  better  and  more 
fun,  too.” 

“Oh  yeah,  what  were  they?”  the 
little  boy  asked  warily. 

“Oh,  you  know — games — running 
games,  beasts  of  the  jungle,  and  king  of 
the  mountain,  and  leapfrog.” 

Leapfrog!  The  little  boys  began  to 
shake  with  uncontrollable  laughter  at 
this  revelation,  and  it  was  the  old  man 
who  reddened  this  time.  The  thought  of 
this  brittle  doll,  with  bones  you  actually 
could  see  shining,  leapfrogging,  was  com¬ 
pletely  beyond  their  ken. 

“Leapfrog!  Leapfrog!  Leapfrog!” 

It  was  just  impossible  to  believe  and 
they  laughed  and  whooped  all  the 
harder;  and  the  more  they  laughed, 
the  more  high-pitched  the  old  man’s  pro¬ 
tests  got. 

“I  did — I  did — I  did.  Even  two  at 
a  time!” 

“Could  not!” 

“Could  too!” 

“Could  not !” 

“Could!” 

Impetuously,  the  old  man  pulled  him¬ 
self  to  his  feet  and  pushed  himself  for¬ 
ward  out  into  the  dropping  sun,  a  sun 
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whose  scorching,  white  flame  had  been 
so  smothered  that  only  a  lemonish  tint 
was  left  to  the  hills. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  they  were  all 
involved  in  an  intense  game  of  leapfrog 
in  which  the  old  man  was  able  to  stay 
fairly  close  to  the  boys.  They  were  a 
strange  sight,  much  like  three  small, 
hopping  tadpoles  and  a  happy,  lurching 
toad.  The  old  man  had  just  that  lack 
of  grace  to  give  him  the  appearance  of 
a  puppet  with  one  string  less  than  it 
should  have.  He  also  had  his  twisted 
cane  poking  out  from  under  his  arm  and 
he  was  continually  catching  up  one  or 
more  of  the  boys  with  it,  making  the 
game  all  the  more  chaotic.  Faster  and 
faster  they  leapt,  and  hopped  and 
dropped,  then  leapt  again.  It  was  a  jerky 
caravan  that  began  by  going  around  in 
circles,  then  back  and  forth  across  the 
road  in  front  of  the  grove,  and  then  up 
towards  the  high  hill  down  which  the 
boys  had  previously  rolled. 

They  were  lost  to  everything  around 
them.  They  were  playing  intensely,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  but  the  dizziness 
of  it  all  and  the  laughter.  As  a  result, 
they  did  not  notice  the  lengthening 
strips  of  ribbon  in  the  sky  and  the  dab 
of  sunset  that  was  being  braided  into 
a  wild  plait  of  lavender,  rose,  coral- 
orange,  and  many  hues  of  white.  And 
as  the  sun  began  to  fall  more  and  more 
uncontrollably  now,  the  streams  of  rib¬ 
bons  and  cloud  billows  spread  their 
colors  wider  and  more  insanely. 

The  sky  was  blossoming,  and  the  boys 
and  the  old  one  were  still  leapfrogging, 
and  now  up  the  hill.  The  closer  they 
got  to  the  summit,  the  faster  they  went. 
There  was  still  enough  of  the  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  sun  to  gild  the  hill  and  put 


a  haze  of  sunlight  at  the  crest.  It  was 
when  their  rapidly  growing  shadows 
crossed  through  this  haze  that  the  game 
climaxed  and  stopped. 

The  old  man  slumped  to  the  ground 
to  rest  as  he  seemed  very  tired.  But  the 
boys  only  breathed  hard  and  grinned, 
and  stood  for  a  while  watching  the  cool¬ 
ing  sun  drip  red  into  the  sky  and  splatter 
the  hills.  A  quick  glance  at  the  cold 
blackness  of  the  woods  off  to  their  right, 
however,  told  them  that  the  day  was 
finished. 

“Come  on,  it’s  late.  You  shouldn’t 
stay  there.  You’ve  got  to  go  home;  it’s 
late.” 

“He’s  asleep!” 

“He  should  come — let’s  wake  him!” 

“It’s  not  good  to  sleep  outside  in  the 
dark.” 

“Let’s  go,  chaps.  He’s  old — old  people 
know  the  dark.  It’s  us  that  can’t  be  out 
in  the  dark.” 

The  boys  ran  down  the  hill,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  onto  the  path  leading  to  the 
village;  the  same  path  on  which  they 
ran  to  play  every  morning,  and  would 
run  on  again  tomorrow. 

The  old  man  still  slept.  He  and  his 
cane  were  alone  on  the  hill ;  their  shad¬ 
ows  were  almost  shaded  into  the  hill, 
it  was  so  dark.  Then,  as  the  scarlet  sun 
plunged  into  the  earth,  the  darkness 
came  hurtling  out  of  the  woods  and 
greedily  devoured  the  hill,  and  the  old 
man  and  his  cane.  The  only  witness  was 
the  ghastly  moon  and  she  grinned  wick¬ 
edly.  But  to  the  little  boys,  who  had 
been  bundled  off  to  bed,  and  were  just 
falling  asleep,  the  moon  only  seemed  to 
smile. 
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Shadow 


Over 

Dunwich 

by  George  M.  Perreault 


Along  High  Street  in  Dunwich  there  were 
stunted  bushes  and  then  stone  walls.  Behind 
the  walls  the  fields  were  harsh  and  rocky 
and  the  crisp  grass  lay  brown  and  close. 
Every  now  and  then  along  the  rough  road 
a  farmhouse  and  barn  appeared,  pulled  back 
from  the  street ,  hiding  their  blistered  faces 
from  the  viewer.  Their  owners  tended  a  few 
withered  cattle,  grew  hay  and  a  few  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  stayed  just  alive  enough  to  wish 
they  could  fix  the  slanted  buildings  that 
were  settling  to  ruins. 

There  were  few  children  here  and  almost 
no  young  families.  Not  chained  to  the  land 
like  their  parents,  they  had  moved  to  neat 
suburban  lots  on  the  brink  of  the  city.  What 
children  did  stay  there  paced  through  their 
chores  with  silence  and  inherited  economy. 
When  they  did  laugh  and  shout,  it  was 
usually  together  and  deep  in  the  woods,  away 
from  the  houses. 
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As  the  last  dwellers  of  the  farms 
began  to  die,  the  heirs  would  return  to 
gather  what  they  could  use,  and  then  go 
away  again.  The  ground  might  lie  un¬ 
turned  for  five  years,  but  in  the  end 
the  builders  would  come.  Huge  yellow 
earth  movers  panted  through  each  day 
and  the  many-colored  trucks  carried 
stumps  and  rocks  down  the  road  and  out 
of  sight.  When  the  ground  was  ready, 
the  bronze  men  began  to  plant  founda¬ 
tions  with  cement  blocks.  The  children 
went  whenever  they  could  and  watched 
the  houses  grow  in  front  of  them.  Be¬ 
fore  the  summer  was  over,  there  would 
be  rows  of  sparkling  houses  like  marbles 
in  the  dust. 

In  the  fall  the  people  came.  Most 
worked  for  Raytheon,  Avco,  and  the 
other  electronic  plants  in  the  area.  Their 
children  played  in  the  street  or  in  other 
back  yards.  Occasionally  they  made  an 
expedition  into  the  woods,  but  they 
never  discovered  anything. 

After  Miles  Johnson  died,  his  nephew 
drove  up  from  Boston  to  see  what  he 
had  gained.  It  was  a  narrow  strip,  ly¬ 
ing  parallel  to  High  Street  and  sealed 
off  at  each  end  by  solid  rock  ledges. 
The  builders  squeezed  in  three  high- 
priced  ranch  houses  which  were  sold 
within  a  month. 

John  Walsh  had  been  working  for 
Raytheon  since  he  had  graduated  from 
Boston  University  nine  years  ago.  In 
October  he  had  left  the  apartment  in 
Lowell  to  come  to  Dunwich  with  his 
wife  and  their  son  Billy.  The  ranch 
house  had  been  expensive,  but  it  was 
worth  it  to  leave  the  city.  Here  in  Dun¬ 
wich  a  man  could  breathe  without  chok¬ 
ing,  he  could  look  out  a  window  and  see 
birch  trees  against  the  bright  sky.  There 


were  birds  other  than  pigeons  raking 
for  worms  in  the  back  yard.  Lowell  was 
no  place  to  raise  a  family — a  grubby  mill 
town  with  the  mills  left  standing  only 
hollow  shells. 

Billy’s  summer  vacation  began  today 
and,  as  promised,  they  were  having  sup¬ 
per  outside  on  the  picnic  bench  John 
had  finished  last  week.  One  year  of 
school  gone  already,  John  thought;  if 
the  rest  went  as  quickly,  Billy  would 
be  in  college  before  they  realized  it. 
But  that  was  still  a  long  time  off — 
twelve,  thirteen  years.  He  looked  at 
his  son  sitting  there  beside  Kathy,  his 
arms  tanned  only  to  where  his  shirt 
sleeves  had  shut  off  the  sun.  Kathy 
handed  Billy  another  hamburger  and 
he  bit  into  it  eagerly.  She  looked  at  John 
and  smiled. 

“He’s  a  regular  little  cannibal,”  she 
said. 

He  looked  at  them,  puzzled.  “What’s 
a  cannibal?” 

“He’s  a  man  who  eats  up  other  people 
when  he  wants  some  meat,”  John  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Are  there  any  around  here?” 

“No,  they  just  live  in  the  jungle  in 
Africa.” 

“They’re  bad  men,  aren’t  they?  Mom¬ 
my’s  got  a  book  named  Eating  People 
Is  Wrong.  I  saw  it  in  the  living 
room.” 

“It’s  a  novel  about  college  education 
in  England.  You  should  read  it,  John; 
it’s  pretty  funny.” 

“It’s  got  an  interesting  title  anyway.” 

“Hey,  big  shot,”  called  the  voice  from 
the  next  lot.  “Can  you  leave  the  ban¬ 
quet  table  for  a  few  seconds?  I’ve  got 
something  to  show  you.” 

“You’re  a  big  shot  now;  when  did 
this  happen?” 
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“It  hasn’t,  honey,  but  don’t  let  the 
neighbors  know.” 

Kathy  watched  him  walk  across  the 
yard  to  where  Joe  Lynd  stood  casting 
with  his  new  spinning  rod.  John  was 
always  kidding  about  the  neighbors;  he 
only  made  a  little  over  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  while  both  Joe  Lynd  and 
Lou  Weichmann,  in  the  next  house 
down,  earned  over  twenty  thousand. 
“Keep  quiet  about  it  though,”  he  would 
say.  “They’d  run  us  out  of  town. 
We’re  the  secret  niggers  of  Dunwich.” 

After  about  ten  minutes  she  called 
to  him.  “John,  your  food  is  getting 
cold.” 

“Just  a  minute;  I’ll  be  right  there.” 

He  was  smiling  as  he  started  back 
toward  the  bench.  Joe  had  cast  along 
the  squat  hedge  that  separated  the  two 
houses  and  was  reeling  slowly  as  he 
watched  John  cross  the  lawn.  John  was 
about  halfway  back  now  and  was  still 
smiling  when  he  disappeared. 

He  had  been  walking  on  the  grass 
and  he  wasn’t  there  any  more. 

Kathy  screamed  and  jumped  back 
from  the  table;  she  ran  to  where  John 
had  been.  A  second  later  Joe  and  Billy 
were  alongside  of  her.  John  was  gone, 
vanished  completely.  There  were  no 
trees  nor  bushes,  nothing  to  hide  be¬ 
hind.  Nor  were  there  any  holes  in  the 
lawn.  Everything  was  just  as  it  had 
always  been. 

They  walked  quickly  about  the  spot  in 
widening  circles,  searching  for  some 
clue.  Alerted  by  Kathy’s  cries,  Lou 
Weichmann  and  his  wife  dashed  toward 
them.  Kathy  became  hysterical  and  had 
to  be  half  carried  into  the  house. 

The  wail  of  the  police  cruiser  cut 
along  High  Street  and  died  in  a  husky 


purr  before  the  Walsh  house.  Sergeant 
Maguire  pushed  his  cap  to  the  back  of 
his  head  and  groped  automatically  in  his 
shirt  pocket  for  a  pad  and  pencil.  He 
talked  to  the  men  in  the  back  yard  and 
examined  the  ground.  There  were  no 
signs  of  what  had  happened.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  or  what  to  believe,  he 
went  back  to  the  cruiser  and  radioed 
headquarters  for  instructions. 

Captain  Bates  from  Lowell  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  affair  when  he  arrived  about 
seven  o’clock.  He  led  another  inspection 
of  the  area  and,  finding  nothing,  had  a 
circle  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
roped  off.  Searchlights  were  focused  on 
the  spot  and  a  few  policemen  posted  to 
guard  it.  There  was  no  real  need  for 
that,  however,  because  if  the  detectives 
hovered  about,  they  crossed  it  only  when 
told  to,  and  then  cautiously,  as  if  test¬ 
ing  the  first  ice  on  the  lake. 

“Now  let’s  go  over  this  once  more, 
Mr.  Lynd,”  the  Captain  said.  “I  realize 
this  may  seem  annoying,  but  first  we 
must  be  sure  of  the  facts.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning.” 

“Well,  John— Mr.  Walsh,  that  is— 
was  eating  supper  out  here  on  the  bench. 
They  were  cooking  on  the  grill  there. 
And  I  came  out  of  my  house  and  called 
to  him.  I  wanted  to  show  him  my  new 
spinning  outfit.” 

“Your  fishing  rod?” 

“Yes,  a  new  one;  I  just  got  it  this 
afternoon.  So  I  called  him  over.  Then 
after  a  while,  about  ten,  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  his  wife  told  him  his  supper  was 
getting  cold  and  to  come  back.  He 
turned  and  started  toward  her.  And 
then  he  disappeared.” 

“All  at  once,  or  was  it  more  like  a 
fade  out  you  see  on  television?” 
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“No,  no;  all  at  once.  He  just  wasn’t 
there.  Like  he  never  was  there  at  all.” 

“We  have  isolated  this  spot  where 
he  was  last  seen,  and  would  you  say 
that  you  were  standing  about  where  we 
have  placed  that  red  stake?” 

“Yes,  about  there.” 

“Now  then,  you  say  that  all  of  you, 
Mrs.  Walsh  and  the  boy,  all  got  there 
about  the  same  time?  And  there  had 
been  no  noise  at  all  nor  a  flash  of  any 
kind  ?  Did  you  happen  to  notice  any 
peculiar  odor?” 

“No,  I  can’t  remember  anything.  .  .  .” 

“Think  hard  now,  Mr.  Lynd.  You 
cannot  recall  any  detail,  however  small, 
no  detail  out  of  the  ordinary?” 

“That’s  what  makes  it  so  frightening. 
He  was  just  there,  and  then  .  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.” 

“Yes,  I  see  what  you  mean.  Well, 
I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  Mr. 
Lynd.  Perhaps  you’d  better  go  home  and 
get  some  rest.  We  may  need  you  again.” 

“Yes  sir,  anything  I  can  do.  .  .  .” 

“How  is  she,  Doctor?”  Captain  Bates 
asked. 

“She’s  asleep  right  now.  The  shock 
was  tremendous,  as  you  might  expect. 
She  was  hysterical  when  I  got  here,  had 
been  that  way  since  just  after  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“When  will  I  be  able  to  speak  to 
her?” 

“We’ll  just  have  to  wait  and  see.  I 
don’t  think  I  can  overemphasize  the 
effect  this  could  have  on  her.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  she  might  never  recover 
from  it.” 

“Yes,  I  see.  And  the  boy,  how  is  he 
taking  it?” 

“Quite  well,  Captain,  quite  well. 
Fortunately  he  can’t  fully  comprehend 
what  happened  today.” 


The  Police  Station  in  Lowell  was  a 
drab  brick  building  left  from  the  era 
of  the  textile  mills.  The  space  of  its 
north  side  was  once  occupied  by  an 
identical  structure,  but  it  had  been  con¬ 
demned  five  years  before  and  now  a 
parking  lot  had  taken  its  place.  Inside 
the  station  the  odor  of  musty  records 
and  ancient  wooden  floors  was  never 
missing.  Captain  Bates  climbed  the 
stairs  to  the  third  floor.  A  single  naked 
bulb  cast  his  shadow  behind  him  and 
then  long  in  front  of  him  until  he  caught 
and  smothered  it  against  the  wall  by  the 
Chief’s  office. 

The  office  was  at  the  end  of  the  nar¬ 
row  hall  and  the  door  was  unmarked. 
The  small  wooden  sign  above  faced  the 
sides  of  the  corridor  rather  than  the 
approach.  Chief  Connaughton  had  cho¬ 
sen  the  arrangement  himself.  Set  apart 
and  with  only  filing  rooms  for  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Chief  had  few  visitors  other 
than  those  he  asked  to  see. 

Yet,  somehow,  through  ways  no  one 
knew  completely,  Chief  Connaughton 
kept  tight  control  of  his  charges  and 
policed  the  city  far  better  than  anyone 
could  remember.  He  was  exceedingly 
honest.  Now  the  Chief  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  talked  with  Captain  Bates. 

“So  you  set  up  police  lines  around 
the  entire  area?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  The  three  houses  are  sealed 
off  at  each  end  by  rock  formations  so 
that  they  are  isolated.  There  is  no  other 
house  a  half  mile  in  either  direction.  We 
left  quite  a  few  there  to  keep  out  the 
reporters  and  the  other  sightseers.” 

“Where  did  you  get  all  the  men?” 

“Local  police.  You  know  how  those 
towns  are,  every  other  man’s  a  part- 
time  cop. 
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“Sir?  I  wonder  if  we  should  have 
taken  charge,  Chief.  I  mean  it  did  hap¬ 
pen  in  Dunwich  after  all.” 

“We  were  asked  to,  Bob;  they  said 
that  they  didn’t  know  how  to  handle  it, 
so  it  belongs  to  us.  Somehow  the  Lowell 
Police  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  it. 
Which  means  that  ypu  have  full  au¬ 
thority  to  mishandle  it  as  you  please, 
because  no  matter  which  way  you  do 
it  will  be  wrong.  What  comes  next?” 

“John  Walsh,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  probably  won’t  be  back  tonight,  so  I 
think  I’ll  get  some  sleep.  Why  don’t 
you  go  home,  too?  It’s  getting  late.  I 
could  have  phoned  my  report  to  you.” 

“I  had  fourteen  Syrians  arrested  to¬ 
night  on  gaming  charges.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  You  don’t  want  to  go 
home  and  face  enraged  Councilman 
Shaheen.  Can’t  say  I  blame  you.” 

“Bob,  you  said  you  didn’t  expect 
Walsh  back  tonight,  why?” 

“I  don’t  really  know,  there’s  nothing 
you  could  pin  down.  It’s  just  that 
there’s  a  feeling  of  finality  about  the 
whole  thing.  Like  nothing  that  we  could 
do  is  going  to  make  any  difference,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Whatever  happened 
is  over,  period.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I’ve  called  Miskatonic  University 
and  they’re  sending  up  a  geologist  to 
take  some  seismographical  readings.  I’ll 
talk  to  the  contractor  who  built  those 
houses  and  see  if  he  remembers  anything 
unusual.  No  enemies,  no  money  prob¬ 
lems,  nothing  at  all.” 

“What  did  happen,  Bob,  any  ideas?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Chief,  I  just  don’t 
know.  But  if  I  lived  next  door  I 
wouldn’t  wait  around  to  find  out.” 

Father  Corbett  paced  along  the  length 


of  the  bed  and  then  stood  looking  out 
the  window  to  the  street.  He  could  not 
break  through  to  her,  make  her  under¬ 
stand.  He  was  failing  again.  It  was  all 
right  to  give  sermons  to  the  Sodality  and 
at  Holy  Hours,  but  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  people  directly  he  was 
helpless.  Perhaps  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
perhaps  he  should  have  gone  into  one  of 
the  orders,  a  contemplative  order.  This 
was  his  third  assignment  as  a  curate  and 
the  situation  was  getting  no  better. 
There  were  no  rules  to  fall  back  on 
when  the  circumstances  were  in  constant 
flux. 

“But  Kathy,”  he  said,  “there  is  no 
natural  explanation  for  what  happened, 
no  clues  were  left  behind.  The  geologist 
found  a  bed  of  solid  limestone  without 
sinkholes  or  caves.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  considers  it  official;  they  paid  off 
John’s  policy  didn’t  they?  What  harm 
would  it  do  if  we  had  a  funeral,  or  some 
sort  of  a  service?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he’s  dead,  Father,  I 
don’t  believe  it.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  what  happened.” 

“I  didn’t  say  there  wasn’t  any  reason , 
but  sometimes  God  acts  in  ways  we 
can’t  understand.  Try  to  have  faith, 
Kathy;  if  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  take  John 
away,  He  must  have  His  reasons.  It 
would  be  best  if  you  didn’t  try  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Accept  what  has  taken  place 
and  try  to  live  on.” 

“If  you  don’t  know  what  happened, 
how  can  you  say  he’s  dead  ?  He  could 
just  as  well  be  alive  somehow.  Until  I 
know  for  sure,  I’m  not  going  to  have  a 
funeral.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  argue,  Kathy,  but 
what  harm  could  it  possibly  do  if  he’s 
alive?  And  if  John’s  dead  he  should  have 
a  funeral,  shouldn’t  he?” 
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“But  he  isn’t  dead,  Father.  John’s 
alive;  I  know  it.  And  somehow,  some 
time  he’s  going  to  come  back.” 

It  had  been  another  failure  for  the 
curate  and,  as  he  drove  back  to  the  rec¬ 
tory,  he  wished  that  he  were  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  and  unsupported 
like  Mrs.  Walsh. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  barber  shop 
and  Joe  Lynd  slid  into  a  chair  as  soon 
as  he  entered. 

“Morning,  Ralph,”  he  said. 

“Hi,  Joe.  What’ll  it  be  today,  a  baldy? 
Surprise  the  wife.” 

“Can’t  do  that,  no  sir.  I’d  have  to 
pick  every  one  of  those  hairs  up  and 
pass  them  around  to  the  secretaries  at 
the  plant.” 

The  clipper  swarmed  about  Joe’s  head 
as  Ralph  labored  over  the  job.  He  took 
as  much  time  as  possible,  snipping  fran¬ 
tically  in  the  air  behind  Joe’s  head. 
When  Joe  came  for  a  haircut  on  a  week 
day  there  would  be  no  hurry,  and  with 
prices  what  they  were  he  had  to  justify 
them. 

“I  hear  that  neighbor  of  yours  is 

moving,  Joe.  Going  back  to  Lowell  they 
}} 

say. 

“That’s  right.  She’s  going  to  get  a 
job  teaching  somewhere.” 

“I  didn’t  know  she  was  a  teacher.” 

“She  taught  one  year  before  she  mar¬ 
ried  John,  and  you  know  how  hard  up 
they  are  for  teachers  these  days.” 

“Selling  the  house,  they  say.  You 
know,  a  lawyer  feller  was  in  here  the 
other  day  and  he  explained  to  me  about 
the  part  of  John’s  loan  where  if  he  dies 
before  payments  are  finished  it’s  the 
same  as  if  the  payments  had  been  all 
made — she  gets  the  whole  works  free. 
Now  that’s  a  good  deal;  I  wish  I  had 


that  with  my  mortgage.  He  had  some 
fancy  name  for  it,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean  anyway.” 

“Do  you  think  she’ll  have  any  trouble 
selling  that  house?” 

“No.  Why?” 

“Well,  you  know  how  some  people 
are,  saying  it’s  haunted  or  that  there’s  a 
monster  out  there.  You  know,  things 
like  that.  I  mean,  it  happened  once, 
what’s  to  stop  it  from  happening  again  ? 
Nothing.  That’s  what  people  are  think¬ 
ing  anyway.  Most  of  them  don’t  want 
anything  to  do  with  the  place.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Ralph,  there’ll  be 
plenty  of  buyers  for  that  house.  There’ll 
be  another  family  in  there  before  school 
opens  next  year.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,  don’t  doubt  it  one 
bit.  It’s  just  that  you  know  the  way 
some  folks  talk.” 

Jimmy  said  that  the  Devil  killed  Dad¬ 
dy  dead,  but  Mommy  said  no.  Daddy  is 
in  Heaven  with  God.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  the  Devil  can’t  touch  you  if 
you  are  good.  God  only  pays  attention 
to  people  who  behave.  If  they  are  bad, 
He  will  let  them  go  to  the  Devil  and 
live  in  Hell.  No  one  likes  Hell  because 
it  is  very  hot  and  everyone  is  sad  there. 
If  I  pray  hard  and  be  good,  God  will 
send  Daddy  back  again.  But  I  must  be 
very  good  or  else  it  will  take  a  long  time. 
Mommy  said  not  to  tell  anyone  that 
Daddy  is  coming  back  because  if  their 
Daddy  is  in  Heaven  too,  they  will  be 
sad.  It  is  not  nice  to  make  people  sad. 
Mommy  is  sad  when  I  disobey  her  or 
do  something  wrong.  I  have  to  be  good 
and  ask  God  to  send  him  back  right 
away.  I  hope  he  comes  before  school 
starts  again. 
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FLesh  and  Slicing 


by  Mary  Lou  Scalley 


Joel  worked  in  Jimmy’s  store  the  introverted 
summer  he  was  sixteen.  During  the  week  he  swept 
floors  in  a  wallet  factory  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  he  got  a  dollar  an  hour  for  ringing  up 
bread  and  milk  and  stacking  cheap  canned  goods 
for  Jimmy.  His  older  brother  had  worked  there 
before  him  and  Joel,  wanting  the  money  and  not 
needing  the  weekends  that  sixteenth  summer, 
went  to  Jimmy  for  the  job. 

During  the  week,  Jimmy,  who  was  a  Greek 
with  a  wrinkled  yellowed  face  and  dirty  false 
teeth,  managed  the  store  by  himself  and  on  week¬ 
ends  had  Johnny,  who  drove  a  truck  by  day  and 
drank  by  night,  and  Joel  behind  the  counter  ring¬ 
ing  up  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  milk  after 
Mass,  the  hair  grease  and  red  tiger  nylons  on 
Saturday  nights  and  the  bologna  and  meagerly 
put-together  suppers  of  the  poor  who  did  not 
know  they  were  poor. 

The  store  was  near  a  housing  project  and  this 
was  able  to  offset  for  Jimmy  the  indomitable 
proximity  of  the  A  &  P.  It  was  ugly  and  multi¬ 
colored  greens  outside  with  a  pink  Bushway  sign 
that  said  JAMES  FOOD  STORE  and  a  sign 
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that  said  THANK  YOU— CALL 
AGAIN.  The  shelves  were  lined  with 
canned  goods,  Tide  boxes,  cake  mixes, 
Brillo  pads,  clotheslines,  jars  of  red  and 
tepid  ochre  and  all  the  last  minute  items 
that  you  pay  an  extra  nickel  for. 

There  was  a  bread  stand  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor  and  a  few  wooden  boxes 
holding  potatoes  and  onions  and  some 
rotting  lettuce.  The  counter  was  small 
and  cluttered  with  large  pickle  jars  and 
a  dirty  pastry  window  that  had  dead 
flies  inside  it.  Behind  the  counter  was 
stacked  Bazooka  gum,  Gillette  blades, 
shoe  laces,  all  the  cigarettes,  Parodi 
boxes,  vaseline,  nickel  ball  point  pens, 
pimple  balls,  caps,  and  water  pistols. 

On  hot  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
the  younger  kids  had  gone  to  the  beach, 
the  tough  young  Negro  hoods  to  the 
shady  steps  for  poker  and  the  women  to 
the  A  &  P,  Jimmy  would  sit  in  the  clut¬ 
tered  back  room  and  count  the  morning’s 
money.  He’d  sit  on  a  pyramid  of  Coke 
cases  amid  dirtied  and  sticky  empty  bot¬ 
tles  and  go  through  the  wrinkled  green 
paper  from  which  he  derived  immense 
justification  and  pride.  He’d  look  up 
with  delight  and  pleasure  on  his  Greek 
face  as  Joel  would  come  in  with  the 
empties  and  hand  him  his  thirteen  dol¬ 
lars’  pay.  Joel  would  nod  and  thank 
him,  put  the  money  into  his  wallet  and 
put  the  wallet  inside  his  shirt  pocket 
because  Jimmy  had  said  not  to  leave 
it  in  his  back  pocket  because  one  of  those 
bastards  would  take  it  and  walk  out, 
giving  him  a  small  look  of  superiority 
and  disgust. 

Joel  didn’t  like  Jimmy  and  only  spoke 
to  him  when  he  had  to.  He  didn’t  like 
his  flabby,  wrinkled  yellow  skin  and  his 
dirty  false  teeth.  He  didn’t  like  him 
cheating  the  poor  slobs  who  came  in  the 


store,  he  didn’t  like  him  yelling  at  the 
small  Negro  kids  when  they  tried  to  get 
two  cents  on  tonic  bottles  that  were  not 
bought  in  the  store.  He  didn’t  like  him 
bringing  out  the  thumbed  picture  of  his 
son  who  had  been  killed  in  Korea  and 
who  in  the  picture  was  leaning  against 
a  clapboard  building  in  a  T-shirt  and 
a  fatigue  hat  and  had  on  wire  sun  glasses 
that  fell  over  his  big  Greek  nose.  When 
he  brought  out  the  picture,  he  would 
say  what  a  good  boy  his  son  was  and 
how  if  he  had  not  been  killed  he  would 
be  making  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
as  an  engineer.  Joel  rarely  spoke  to  any¬ 
body  he  did  not  like  that  summer. 

On  Sunday  mornings  after  Mass,  Joel 
hated  Jimmy  more  than  any  other  time. 
He  would  come  out  from  the  back  when 
it  was  the  busiest,  just  at  the  time  when 
Johnny  and  Joel  were  really  working 
quickly  and  hard,  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  dirty  little  store.  The  white  faces, 
the  black  faces,  the  old  faces,  the  young, 
the  wrinkled,  the  hoods  and  the  tramps, 
the  young  kids  with  notes  on  bits  of 
brown  paper  confronted  them  and  they 
were  able  to  satisfy  the  selfish  and  the 
hungry  there  in  smooth,  quick  move¬ 
ments  of  the  outstretched  arm,  the  finger 
tip,  the  leap  and  the  run,  the  nod  and 
the  wave  of  the  hand.  Johnny  would  ring 
up,  Joel  would  bag,  cut  the  bologna, 
weigh  the  potatoes,  point  to  the  papers, 
reach  for  the  cigarettes  and  yell,  “Who’s 
next?” 

When  Jimmy  came  out  he’d  work  on 
the  cash  register.  He  would  do  the  add¬ 
ing.  He’d  do  it  in  short,  clicking  sounds 
of  his  tongue  saying,  twenty-three,  four¬ 
teen,  seventy-eight — one  dollar  and  fif¬ 
teen  cents  and  snicker  at  Joel. 

“See  kid,”  he  would  say,  “see  how  to 
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add,  that  takes  years  kid,  that  takes 
years.” 

Then  he’d  go  on  while  Joel  tried  to 
outdo  him  in  his  head  or  when  that 
failed  writing  the  stuff  on  a  big  brown 
bag. 

Sunday  mornings  were  the  best  time 
for  Jimmy  because  he  did  not  go  to 
church  and  he  was  rich.  He’d  time  the 
Masses  getting  out,  saying, 

“The  nine  will  be  here  at  quarter  of, 
kid.  Go  fill  the  cigarettes.” 

“I  think  we  made  a  hundred  since  six, 
Johnny.  Whaddaya  think  of  that?” 

Johnny’s  Irish  face  would  smile  and 
he’d  go  into  the  back  room  and  use  the 
john. 

Jimmy  would  leave  on  Sundays  at 
two  and  then  Joel  could  sit  behind  the 
counter  and  read  and  take  the  money 
from  the  sweaty  ball  players,  who  bought 
tonic  or  the  polished  spades  who  bought 
Dentine  and  carried  black  umbrellas. 
Sunday  nights  Johnny  and  Joel  would 
lock  up  at  six  and  he  would  walk  home 
feeling  haggard  and  drawn,  purged  and 
free. 

One  Saturday  Johnny  did  not  come 
in  so  Jimmy  and  Joel  worked  together 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  Jimmy 
went  back  and  counted  the  money.  He 
came  out  for  tonic  occasionally  and  when 
he  saw  Joel  with  Brothers  Karamazov 
said,  “What’s  that  you  reading,  kid?” 

Joel  lifted  the  book  up  without  look¬ 
ing  at  him  and  the  Greek  grinned  show¬ 
ing  the  gold  on  his  upper  right  teeth, 
squinted,  tried  to  pronounce  Ka-ra-ma- 
zov  and  failing,  yelled, 

“Get  the  hell  off  your  ass,  kid  and 
stack  the  shelves  with  the  new  ketchup.” 


Joel  shut  the  book  without  a  sound, 
moved  into  the  back  room  and  brought 
the  carton  of  ketchup  to  the  shelf  and 
started  to  work.  He  worked  silently 
and  carefully,  not  breaking  any  bottles 
but  only  occasionally  clenching  them  un¬ 
til  the  white  showed  on  his  knuckles. 

Jimmy  was  slicing  dollar  forty-nine 
a  pound  ham  behind  the  meat  counter 
on  the  machine  while  Joel  was  still  on 
the  ketchup  with  his  back  to  him.  Joel 
heard  the  sound  of  the  sheer  for  a  long 
time  and  when  he  finished  turned  around, 
ready  to  yell  that  you,  Jimmy,  are  a  damn 
pig.  Jimmy’s  trunk  was  slumped  over  the 
machine.  One  arm  was  in  the  saw  and 
it  was  being  slowly  and  cruelly  severed. 
H  is  other  arm  was  on  the  freshly  cut 
ham.  His  grey  head  was  on  top  of  the 
porcelain,  away  from  the  blades.  Joel 
turned  off  the  machine  and  moved  the 
body  onto  the  floor.  He  knelt  down  and 
put  his  ear  against  his  quiet  chest  but 
heard  no  sound.  He  got  up  and  went 
to  the  pay  telephone  booth  in  the  corner 
and  dialed  De  8-1213. 

“Station  ten,”  it  answered. 

“There’s  been  an  accident  at  James 
Food  store  on  twelve  sixty-one  Warren 
Avenue,  I  think  he’s  had  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  .  .  .”  He  hung  up  the  phone 
and  went  behind  the  counter  and  knelt 
down  again.  He  looked  at  the  body  of 
the  man  who  did  not  go  to  church  and 
was  rich,  at  the  saliva  that  was  coming 
from  behind  the  false  teeth,  at  the  yel¬ 
lowed  face  now  turning  mauve.  He  got 
up  and  went  over  to  the  wooden  box 
that  had  potatoes  in  it  and  knelt  down, 
breathing  the  dirt,  and  cried. 
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Beyond  the  protection  of  the  train  s  double-ply  safety-glass 
window.  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Price  noted  that  it  was  snowing. 
If  he  chose,  he  could  have  pressed  his  face  against  that  trans¬ 
parent  armor  to  meet  the  swirlings  rushing  white  out  of  the 
darkness  at  him.  But  he  chose  not  to.  He  knew  it  was  snowing; 
he  knew  what  caused  the  snow.  This  satisfied  him.  He  turned 
his  head  back  to  the  article  he  was  reading  in  Medical  Science. 
It  was  a  piece  on  physical  fitness. 

Unlike  most  doctors  he  met,  Benjamin  Price  was  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  At  forty-three,  he  was  well  aware  of  his 
spare  muscular  body.  He  had  calmly  resisted  the  way  of  most 
doctors  who  turned  to  soft  luxury  as  soon  as  they  started  to 
make  money.  To  him,  it  was  a  case  of  the  mind’s  disciplining 
the  body’s  appetites.  From  the  way  he  carried  himself,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  proud  of  his  mind's  triumph. 
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He  glanced  up  from  the  journal  and 
saw  the  waiter  advancing  down  the 
aisle  with  a  tray  full  of  suppers.  He  was 
a  thin  boy  of  about  seventeen.  What 
stopped  Dr.  Price’s  attention  was  the 
way  he  moved.  With  each  lurching 
step  he  took,  he  grasped  with  one  hand 
the  chrome  bar  atop  each  lounging  seat 
for  support,  as  though  the  train  were 
a  jerking,  whipping  city  trolley  instead 
of  the  Chicago  Limited,  roaring  across 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  the  flattest, 
straightest  plains  in  the  world.  Here,  a 
person  could  walk  on  his  hands  without 
losing  his  balance.  The  boy  must  have 
bad  legs,  thought  Dr.  Price,  probably 
calcium  deficiency. 

As  the  waiter  reached  his  seat,  the 
lights  in  the  car  flickered  out.  Dr.  Price 
laid  his  book  aside.  His  knuckles  kneaded 
his  eyes  as  he  waited  for  the  lights  to 
be  fixed.  Then  he  realized  that  the  boy 
next  to  him  hadn’t  moved  an  inch.  In 
the  darkness,  he  could  hear  his  shallow, 
rapid  gaspings.  The  boy  sounded  scared. 
He  could  feel  his  tight  muscles  trembling 
against  the  side  of  his  seat. 

When  the  lights  buzzed  back  on,  the 
relief  flooding  into  the  boy’s  eyes  was 
obvious.  Dr.  Price  stared  at  him  but 
the  boy  remained  unaware.  Without  a 
word  he  set  a  dinner  on  the  pull-down 
tray  in  front  of  Dr.  Price.  Then  he 
struggled  up  the  aisle  to  the  next  oc¬ 
cupied  seat,  still  using  his  arm  on  the 
hand-grasps  as  a  third  leg. 

Dr.  Price  was  a  medical  man,  trained 
to  reason  scientifically.  He  also  had  a 
reputation  for  being  somewhat  of  a  hu¬ 
manitarian.  At  the  many  conferences  he 
attended,  he  would  often  lecture  on  the 
ideal  society,  the  ultimate  goal  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  progress. 


Armed  with  reason  and  the  tools  of 
reason,  science  and  technology,  one  could 
conquer  all  ignorance  and  fear,  anything 
which  impeded  progress,  from  religious 
awe  to  ravaging  disease.  These  words 
he  had  spoken  frequently.  He  had,  in 
fact,  used  them  earlier  that  day. 

Just  before  leaving  on  this  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  had  finally  convinced  his  wife 
to  give  him  a  divorce.  When  he  had  first 
met  her,  she  was  an  ex-Catholic.  This 
had  pleased  him,  for  he  held  that  most 
religious  superstition  retarded  progress 
and  was  a  blasphemy  against  the  human 
race.  Now  after  eleven  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  Dr.  Benjamin  Price  had  decided 
that  they  were  incompatible.  He  trav¬ 
eled  too  much  now  and  was  too  busy 
with  speaking  engagements.  He  had  lit¬ 
tle  time  left  for  her.  In  the  past  two 
years,  he  had  hardly  been  with  her  two 
months. 

That  morning  he  had  told  her  again. 

“Look,  Margaret,  I  know  I  made  a 
mistake  when  I  married  you.  I  made 
a  mistake  in  not  foreseeing  the  amount 
of  work  I  would  be  doing.  And  you. 
You’re  not  happy.  You  are  always  alone; 
you  never  go  out.  We’ve  both  made  mis¬ 
takes.  Should  we  make  another  one  now 
and  not  get  divorced?” 

“But  Ben,”  she  pleaded,  “it’s  wrong 
to  be  divorced.” 

“Who  says  it’s  wrong?  You  haven’t 
been  a  Catholic  for  twenty  years.” 

“I  know.”  She  spoke  softly.  “But  I 
still  feel  it’s  wrong.” 

Her  feelings  irritated  him.  He  had 
no  use  for  such  things  as  feminine 
compulsions.  Yet  he  had  kept  his  temper 
controlled. 

“Look  at  it  this  way,”  he  said,  also 
speaking  quietly.  “Our  society  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  such  a  point,  that  if  two 
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people  make  a  mistake,  they  can  rectify 
it.  And  without  any  social  taboo  either. 
Most  people  recognize  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  divorce,  you  know.  I  really  fail 
to  see  why  you  won’t  let  me  have  one. 
Please,  Margaret,  I  should  like  an  an¬ 
swer  before  I  leave  town.” 

Margaret  had  hedged  for  a  while  but 
in  the  face  of  his  superior  argument 
she  had  finally  agreed.  In  the  end  she 
looked  ready  to  cry.  But  she  didn’t. 
She  knew  he  hated  emoting. 

And  so,  riding  to  Chicago,  Dr.  Price 
felt  very  pleased  with  himself.  Any  vic¬ 
tory  over  ignorant  superstition  satisfied 
him.  It  was  proof  that  superior  reason 
in  the  superior  man  was  master  in  the 
end.  Thus  it  was  that  he  now  rose  and 
followed  the  boy.  If  there  were  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  his  leg,  science  could 
help  him.  He  caught  him  in  the  un¬ 
heated  space  between  the  passenger  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  kitchen  car. 

“Hello,  son,”  he  said,  “my  name  is 
Dr.  Price.”  At  the  sound,  the  boy 
glared  around,  frightened ;  he  looked  for 
something  to  grasp.  Dr.  Benjamin  Price 
moved  forward  to  assure  him. 

“My  only  intent  is  to  assist  you,”  he 
said  professionally.  “Is  there  something 
wrong  with  your  leg?”  The  boy  only 
pressed  back  against  the  side  of  the  car. 

“There  ain’t  nothing  wrong  with  his 
leg,  mister.”  A  Negro  conductor  had 
entered  the  passageway. 

“Boy,”  he  turned  now  to  the  waiter, 
“you  go  back  to  Sam.  He  said  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  waiter  no  more.  Tom  is 
feeling  better  now.  He’ll  take  over.” 

The  boy  moved  awkwardly  behind 
the  conductor  and  through  the  door  to 
the  kitchen  car.  Dr.  Price  kept  his 
features  flat. 

“I  was  trying  to  help,”  he  stated. 


‘‘Something  seems  wrong  with  his  leg.” 
Perhaps  the  Negro  noticed  that  the 
words  censured  his  arrival  but  he  gave 
no  indication. 

“There  ain’t  nothing  wrong  with  his 
leg,”  he  said  again.  “He’s  just  afraid 
of  people,  I  guess.  He  always  acts  like 
that,  numb-like,  when  there’s  a  lot  of 
them  around.  He  should  be  a  waiter  by 
now,  because  he’s  been  with  the  kitchen 
section  for  over  six  months.  But  he  don’t 
want  to.  He  fights  it.” 

The  conductor  paused  a  moment.  He 
must  have  thought  further  explanation 
necessary  because  he  went  on.  “The  regu¬ 
lar  waiter’s  sick  tonight.  He  had  to 
take  his  place.” 

“He  doesn’t  like  the  dark  either,  I 
take  it,”  said  Dr.  Price. 

The  Negro’s  eyes  shot  up,  but  his 
voice  remained  soft.  “No,  I  guess  not. 
He  stays  in  one  of  the  baggage  cars  with 
a  light  on  all  night.  Him  and  that  coyote 
of  his.” 

“Coyote?” 

“Yeah.  Say,  you  ain’t  gonna  tell  any¬ 
one,  are  you?  It’s  against  the  rules  to 
keep  one  but  what  happened  was  that 
they  shipped  the  thing  out  to  Chicago 
and  no  one  picked  him  up.  So  the  boy 
brought  him  back  to  the  freight  train 
with  him.  He  gets  food  so  he  never 
howls.” 

“No.  I  have  no  intention  of  inform¬ 
ing,”  said  Dr.  Price. 

“That’s  good,”  said  the  conductor, 
passing  into  the  brightly  lighted  pas¬ 
senger  car,  “the  boy  don’t  bother  no 
one.” 

Dr.  Price  was  paying  no  attention  to 
his  words.  He  was  a  surgeon  but  he 
prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
education  in  other  sciences  also.  He  felt 
gratified  now  that  he  had  some  knowl- 
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edge  of  psychology.  He  was  confident 
he  understood  what  was  wrong  with  the 
boy.  Many  people  as  children  had  an 
unnatural  fear  of  the  dark  and  what¬ 
ever  was  lurking  in  it.  He  could  laugh¬ 
ingly  remember  his  own  childhood. 

When  he  was  eight,  his  mother,  to 
keep  him  out  of  dark  alleys,  told  him 
that  a  bogey  man  lived  in  each  one.  For 
the  longest  time,  whenever  he  came  to 
an  alley  opening  out  into  the  sidewalk, 
he  would  walk  into  the  gutter  to  avoid 
it.  Anyone  emerging  from  the  alley’s 
mouth  would  send  him  running  home 
to  his  mother.  He  always  thought  the 
man  was  about  to  punish  him  for  some 
nameless  crime. 

But  he  had  outgrown  it,  of  course. 
Most  people  outgrew  childhood  fears. 
This  boy  was  one  of  the  few  that  did 
not.  Dr.  Price  began  to  follow  the  boy 
again.  If  he  talked  reasonably,  he  was 
sure  he  could  help  him. 

He  passed  through  the  kitchen  car. 
The  cook  looked  up  but  said  nothing. 
As  he  was  entering  the  fourth  baggage 
car,  he  heard  a  low  growl.  He  smiled. 
This  fitted  the  pattern  also.  When  he 
was  young,  he  used  to  run  to  his  mother ; 
this  boy  found  comfort  in  his  coyote. 

He  entered  the  car.  A  single  light- 
bulb  gleamed  above  his  head.  Below 
the  wooden  floor  he  heard  the  clattering 
of  wheels.  In  the  far  corner,  the  coyote 
was  chained  to  the  wall.  The  boy 
crouched  near  him.  He  had  replaced  the 
waiter’s  halfcoat  with  a  battered  grey 
overcoat. 

“You’ve  come,”  he  said.  His  voice 
was  dry  with  fright.  “I  knew  you  would. 
I’ve  been  waiting  for  you.  I  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  for  six  months.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Dr.  Price.  He  forced 


an  unforced  smile.  The  boy  continued, 
unhearing. 

“I  knew  they’d  send  someone,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  been  watching  the  shadows; 
waiting  for  him  to  get  me  in  the  dark. 
For  six  months  I’ve  hid  and  waited. 
Ever  since  I  killed  that  man.” 

Dr.  Price’s  smile  froze.  “What?  What 
was  that  you  said?”  Up  to  now  he  had 
not  noticed  the  boy,  just  his  legs.  Now 
everything  else  blurred  before  him;  only 
the  boy  came  sharply  into  focus. 

He  looked  much  thinner  in  the  over¬ 
coat.  His  eyes  were  hollow,  shapeless. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept  in  a 
long  while.  His  neck  was  elongated 
and  his  wrists  stuck  out  ridiculously 
from  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  The  over¬ 
head  light  gleamed  eerily  on  the  boy’s 
hand  for  a  moment  and  Dr.  Price  noted 
for  the  first  time  that  the  boy’s  long 
fingers  grasped  a  long  blade.  Dr.  Price 
stepped  back.  This  is  not  real.  No ,  not 
unreal,  unreasonable.  It's  pure  chance, 
coincidence.  Things  like  this  cant  hap¬ 
pen. 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?”  It 
was  a  statement,  not  a  question.  “You 
can’t  be  more  than  seventeen.” 

“It  was  an  accident,”  the  boy  said. 
“I  don’t  know  what  happened.  We  was 
fighting,  me  and  this  other  guy,  and  I 
got  this  crazy  feeling  that  I  was  going 
to  kill  him.  So  I  pulled  out  my  knife 
and  killed  him.  I  didn’t  mean  it.  I  just 
had  this  feeling.” 

The  boy  moved  over  to  the  side  of 
the  car.  He  unlatched  the  sliding  door 
and  pushed  it  back.  The  rush  of  the 
wind  washed  out  the  roar  of  the  train’s 
wheels  and  flooded  the  car.  Dr.  Price 
shuddered  as  it  bit  through  his  dinner 
jacket.  The  boy  was  talking  again. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  kill  you  too,”  he 


said.  His  high  forehead  was  wrinkled 
into  his  long  nose  and  cheeks.  He  seemed 
to  be  making  a  decision.  “And  then  I’ll 
have  to  throw  you  out  the  door  .  .  .  .”  his 
voice  trailed  off. 

“No,”  said  Dr.  Price.  “You  don’t 
want  to  do  that.”  He  was  aware  that 
his  voice  was  shaking.  He  had  tried  to 
keep  it  calm  and  rational. 

“I  have  to,”  said  the  boy  resolutely. 
“I  don’t  want  to  be  put  away.”  He 
shuffled  forward.  Dr.  Price  inched 
back.  He  felt  the  door  behind  him. 
But  he  could  not  feel  the  latch.  He 
could  not  turn  around  to  open  it.  The 
knife  came  closer. 

“God,”  he  shouted,  “don’t.  For  the 
love  of  God,  don’t.” 

“God,”  the  boy  repeated.  “God.  Yes. 
Yes.  God,  you’re  right.  I’ve  been  bad. 
I  sinned.  I  killed  a  man.  God,  you 
know  that.”  He  crumbled  to  his  knees. 
“Lord,  save  me,  save  me,”  he  pleaded. 
He  looked  at  Dr.  Price.  “Mister,  help 
me,  help  me.  I  don’t  want  to  die,  God 
will  punish  me.”  The  words  came 
tumbling  out,  completely  uncontrolled. 

Dr.  Price  stared,  fascinated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  remembered  that  the 
boy  had  tried  to  kill  him.  He  turned 
and  bolted  from  the  car,  leaving  the 
sobbing  figure  crouched  on  the  wooden 
floor.  He  lurched  through  the  cars  in 
blind  terror,  stopping  for  breath  only 
when  he  reached  his  own  well  lit  coach. 
He  ran  up  to  the  conductor  panting 
for  breath. 

“How  are  you  people  running  this 
railroad?”  he  gasped.  “There’s  a  homici¬ 
dal  maniac  back  there.”  He  gestured 
wildly. 

The  conductor  fell  back  under  his 
emotional  fury.  “Where?  Where?” 


“That  waiter.  Back  there  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  car.  He  tried  to  kill  me.” 

The  conductor  had  been  properly 
trained  by  his  company;  his  first  duty 
was  toward  his  passenger. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  “we’ll  take  care 
of  him  right  away.”  He  pressed  a  button 
sticking  unobtrusively  from  the  cherry- 
wood  paneling. 

“The  boys  will  be  here  in  a  moment, 
sir.  Let  me  help  you  to  your  pullman.” 
He  gave  Dr.  Price  an  aspirin  and  after 
a  while  managed  to  get  him  in  his  berth. 

Dr.  Price  did  not  sleep  well  that 
night.  He  had  been  badly  shaken.  He 
tried  to  explain  what  had  happened  but 
his  thoughts  kept  getting  jumbled  up. 
The  boy  was  a  compulsive  killer,  he 
kept  saying,  but  he  knew  this  was  not 
true.  His  wife  was  compulsive  too,  wasn’t 
she?  And  she  was  not  a  killer.  Once 
he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  coyote  howl¬ 
ing.  But  he  knew  this  was  not  true  too. 
Because  the  boy  kept  him  well  fed,  the 
conductor  said. 

Dr.  Price  did  not  sleep  well  at  all. 

When  the  Negro  conductor  opened 
the  curtain  to  Dr.  Price’s  berth  the  next 
morning,  he  found  him  awake. 

“Yes?”  said  Dr.  Price. 

“I  thought  you’d  want  to  know,  sir,” 
the  Negro  said.  “The  boy  blocked  the 
door.  We  had  a  god-awful  time  getting 
in.  And  then,”  the  man  hesitated. 

“Go  on,”  said  Dr.  Price,  “what  hap¬ 
pened  ?” 

“There  wasn’t  anyone  there.  We 
couldn’t  find  them  on  the  rest  of  the 
train  either,  not  the  coyote  or  the  boy. 
They  must  have  jumped.  The  door  was 
wide  open  in  that  baggage  car.”  He 
paused,  then  added,  “If  they  did,  then 
they  were  killed.  We  were  doing  about 
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eighty  miles  all  night  long.  There  ain’t 
no  curves  on  this  run,  you  know.” 

“I  know,”  Dr.  Price  muttered.  “Wake 
me  when  we  get  to  Chicago.  We  should 
be  there  soon.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  porter  closed  the 
curtains  again. 

Outside,  a  cold  dawn  was  breaking. 
Dr.  Price  turned  away  from  it.  He 
thought  of  what  he  must  do  in  Chicago. 


He  would  get  the  divorce  papers  drawn 
up  immediately.  Then  he  would  cancel 
his  lectures.  He  did  not  feel  like  ad¬ 
dressing  anyone.  And  then  he  would 
rent  a  guest  room  to  sleep  in.  He  felt 
the  need  of  rest  strongly  but  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  fall  asleep  yet.  The  light 
outside  was  getting  stronger.  He  closed 
it  out  with  the  small  Venetian  blinds 
over  the  windows.  Maybe  if  he  tried 
hard  enough  he  could  get  some  sleep. 

— Francis  X.  Sicilian o 


The  Temple 


The  pine  boughs  rise  gentle  and  graceful; 
in  reaching  movements,  sweep  the  sky. 

This  oriental  temple  tries 

with  matched  motions  to  gain  those  skies. 

The  walls  made  of  pillars  straight 

are  trees  that  stand  outside  their  gate. 

Before  the  Shinto  shrine  wait 

the  priests  in  white  or  red  fate. 

People  come  to  worship  gods  here, 
clap  their  hands  and  beg  with  prayer 
the  so-great  gods  how  they  can  bear 
journeys  made  with  fitting  care ; 
request  rain  for  growing  plants. 

Or  sun  during  the  temple  dance, 
when  lovely  girls,  wrapped  in  trance, 
solemnly  and  musically  advance. 

While  beating  drums  throbbing  abound 
and  flutes  surge  out  shrill  notes,  sound 
through  all  the  court.  The  dancers,  gowned 
in  white  wills,  end  by  bowing  round. 

—Eugene  Phillips 
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Knowledge  or  Belief 

an  essay 

by  William  Doyle 


Mr.  Doyle  is  a  junior  philosophy  major  and  a  member 
of  the  Sodality.  This  is  the  first  essay  which  the  Stylus 
has  published  this  year.  IV e  would  have  appreciated 
publishing  other  essays  besides  this  excellent  one,  but  no 
others  were  received. 


The  unique  thing  about  a  Christian  university,  aside  from  its  alle¬ 
giance  to  Christianity,  is  the  fact  that  all  its  students  study  theology. 
It  is  my  thesis  that  this  theology  is  so  often  conceived  of  in  such  a 
lopsided  manner  that  the  theological  function  of  a  Christian  education 
is  easily  misunderstood. 

Christian  educators  are  fond  of  saying  that  theology  is  the  ‘integrating 
discipline’  in  their  schools.  It  is  part  of  my  thesis  that  the  theology  which 
integrates  is  only  partially  an  academic  discipline.  What  they  mean, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  Christianity,  not  theology.  Theology  is  a  learning,  but 
Christianity  is  a  faith,  a  way  of  life  and  of  thinking  about  life.  Chris¬ 
tianity  involves  a  conscious  self-commitment  from  each  believer;  the¬ 
ology  only  requires  that  a  student  pass  his  course. 

That  is  all  that  theology  requires  when  it  is  misunderstood,  I  should 
say.  Properly  understood  theology  is  no  more  than  a  self-conscious  faith. 
This  means,  however,  that  a  student  must  be  a  committed  Christian 
before  he  can  get  anything  out  of  the  study  of  theology. 

Commitment  means  enthusiasm,  though,  and  enthusiasm  is  frowned 
upon.  It  is  unreliable.  It  burns  out.  Better  to  go  along  with  the  religion 
without  thinking  about  what  you  are  doing.  It  is  safer  that  way.  Live 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  save  your  own  soul,  but  do  not  get  involved. 
One  might  be  imposed  upon. 

Aside  from  the  Pelagian  overtones  of  this  attitude,  which  fortunately 
is  usually  unconscious,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  moral,  and 
everyone  knows  that  Jesus  was  a  Great  Moral  Teacher.  It  is  also  a 
bulwark  of  that  first  dogma  of  Americanism,  Mind  Your  Own  Business. 
It  is  a  singularly  stupid  kind  of  Christianity. 
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If  a  man  wants  a  religion  with  the  horns  trimmed  off,  with  all  the 
wonder  sensibly  extracted,  and  replete  with  social  activities  of  a  Com¬ 
munion  Breakfast  or  May  Procession  level  of  involvement,  this  is  the 
one  for  him.  He  must  pardon  me  if  I  pity  him,  and  treat  him  like  a  child. 


Reader : 
Author : 
Reader : 
Author : 


Reader : 
Author : 


You  are  a  little  hard  on  a  lot  of  Catholics ,  are  you  not?  What  do 
you  expect — an  army  of  singing  crusaders  ? 

Each  in  his  own  way,  yes.  It  really  would  not  be  too  flashy, 
after  all. 

About  the  glib  mention  of  Pelagianism.  You  sound  pretty  ac¬ 
tivist  yourself. 

I  wondered  if  you  would  notice  that.  I  do  want  results,  but  I 
want  them  as  a  result  of  the  faith.  Works  without  faith  may  be 
laudable,  but  they  are  a  worse  heresy  than  faith  without  works. 
It  is  the  faith  that  saves  initially;  and  the  works  are  our  nec¬ 
essary  response.  If  they  are  done  without  awareness  of  the 
priority,  I  question  their  value. 

You  do  not  sound  very  humble  to  me. 

You  mean  you  wish  I  were  wrong. 


Now  that  I  have  demolished  the  unreflective  Christianity  of  my  straw 
man,  I  think  I  have  isolated  part  of  what  I  mean  by  ‘Christian’  in  ‘Chris¬ 
tian  student.’  While  my  foil  was  characterized  by  a  lugubrious  and  un¬ 
willing  attitude  toward  Christianity,  my  Ideal  Form  of  Christian  is  not 
a  little  exuberant.  He  is  less  concerned  with  making  mistakes  than  with 
doing  something  relevant  and  worthwhile.  He  is  a  very  indecorous  per¬ 
son  indeed.  That  is  the  fault  of  decorum.  St.  Paul  implied  that  a  Christian 
is  a  fool.  My  hangdog  friend  up  above  might  even  confuse  the  flush  in 
his  cheek  with  the  pinkish  tinge  of  his  arch-enemy,  and  he  often  does. 
A  Christian  is  a  radical ;  he  is  always  in  protest. 

This  exuberant  Christian  has  still  to  be  fitted  into  a  school.  His  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  theological  enterprise,  a  process  of  intellectual  growth  in¬ 
formed  by  his  religion. 

Reader:  Do  you  mean  that  a  Christian  school  does  nothing  more  than 
teach  theology  under  a  number  of  false  pretenses? 

Author:  I  mean  that  a  Christian  student  in  a  liberal  arts  college  studies 
theology  and  all  the  rest  of  his  subjects  for  a  purpose  that  is 
in  the  end  religious.  His  goal,  supposedly  conscious,  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  view  of  life.  Most  of  his  data  will  come  from  the  non- 
theological  disciplines,  but  theology  gives  them  meaning. 


Reader:  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  the  teaching  done  in  these  non-theological 
subjects  is  going  to  be  pretty  heavy-handed. 

Author:  Only  if  the  teacher  misses  the  point.  The  job  of  getting  an 
education  is  the  student's.  The  teacher  supplies  him  with  the 
data  he  needs ,  and  nothing  more.  The  student  is  the  one  to 
draw  the  inferences.  The  teacher  is  himself  concerned  with 
these  inferences,  and  of  course  cannot  be  a  mere  fact-mill. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  not  do  the  student's  work  for  him. 
Reader:  This  business  of  a  religious  view  of  life  seems  to  me  the  rea¬ 
son  why  there  are  so  few  reputable  Catholic  scholars  outside 
of  theology  and  philosophy. 

Author:  Your  attitude  toward  theology  and  philosophy  is  insufferable, 
of  course,  but  on  the  whole  I  tend  to  agree  with  you.  I  coidd 
quote  the  Gospel  about  those  who  choose  the  better  part,  I 
suppose,  but  our  needless  preoccupation  with  moral  formation 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  disservice  to  scholarship  in  general. 
In  the  process  of  subordinating  means  to  ends,  we  have  almost 
made  it  look  as  if  the  means  are  unimportant.  No  one  ivould 
defend  that. 

In  this  essay  I  am  not  trying  to  explain,  attack,  or  defend  the  situation 
of  American  Catholic  scholarship.  I  suggest,  however,  that  this  problem 
has  not  been  a  necessary  result  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  moral  rather  than  scholarly.  It  is  too  easy  to  reject  the 
moral  goal  in  favor  of  excellent  scholarship,  but  a  Christian  school  must 
have  both,  and  at  least  the  first.  It  is  harder  this  way,  and  slower,  but 
it  cannot  be  abandoned.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  would  now  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relationships  between  the  Christian  religion  and  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  understanding  by  ‘the  Christian  religion’  Roman  Catholicism. 

Theology  is  not  an  isolated  province  of  scholarship  that  has  been 
fabricated  by  an  unholy  alliance  of  metaphysicians  and  Scripture  schol¬ 
ars.  Theology  is  the  Church’s  understanding  of  herself  and  of  her 
Divine  Founder.  This  understanding  cannot  be,  and  never  has  been, 
achieved  aside  from  the  actual  life  of  the  Church.  It  grows  out  of  the 
Church’s  prayer  and  sacrifice,  not  out  of  the  ethereal  speculations  of 
divines.  The  maxim  ‘Lex  orandi  lex  credendi’  is  the  formulation  of 
this  fact.  Theology  is  the  mode  of  understanding  that  Christians  have 
of  their  faith,  and  that  faith  is  only  found  in  the  Church’s  renewed 

contact  with  Christ  in  the  sacraments. 

The  Christian  liturgy  and  sacramental  system  is  the  origin  of  theology, 
not  vice  versa.  Aside  from  membership  in  the  liturgy,  away  from  the 
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body  of  Christian  believers  worshipping  their  Lord  as  a  Church,  theology 
cannot  exist.  It  is  an  impossibility  outside  of  the  liturgical  context. 
Not  only  can  theology  not  progress  to  new  insight  outside  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  it  cannot  even  be  understood  as  it  now  stands  in  any  other 
way. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  at  a  system  of  dogmatic  theology  as  the  col¬ 
lected  accretion  of  the  teachings  of  historically  situated  theologians. 

* 

Theology  develops  historically,  but  is  itself  supra-historical.  Any  Church 
Father,  any  modern  theologian,  writes  his  theology  in,  for,  and  through 
the  Church.  If  his  work  has  found  a  place  in  the  corpus  of  dogmatic 
truths  believed  by  all  Christians  this  work  has  ceased  to  be  identified 
with  him,  and  has  become  the  common  property  of  all  Christians. 

The  theological  tradition,  as  I  said,  is  not  a  properly  historical  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Because  it  was  born  out  of  the  liturgical  prayer  and  medi¬ 
tation  of  the  Church  in  some  historical  period,  it  has  not  therefore  lost 
its  relevance  to  later  historical  periods,  but  has  maintained  it,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  source  has  remained  the  same.  The  Church’s  life 
remains  the  same,  and  so  its  belief  remains  the  same,  growing  through 
deeper  insight. 

It  is  a  misuse  of  words  to  refer  to  a  dogma  of  faith  as  something 
that  Catholics  ‘have  to’  believe.  Dogmatic  pronouncements  are  not  im¬ 
positions  in  the  name  of  authority,  but  simple  statements  of  fact:  this, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  Christians  do  believe.  The  revelation  of 
Christ  has  remained  intact,  and  by  a  process  of  increasing  self-con¬ 
sciousness  this  part  of  the  Christian  faith  has  now  become  explicit. 

All  this  has  been  by  way  of  saying  that  classroom  theology  is  no  less 
than  unintelligible  except  in  a  context  of  worship.  Dogmatics  is  a  sys¬ 
tematic  formulation  of  what  the  Church  does  in  her  liturgical  life,  with 
the  beauty  and  grace  in  large  part  excised.  This  totality  of  Christian 
life  is  theology  properly  speaking;  this  theology  is  the  dynamic  center, 
the  integrating  discipline,  of  a  Christian  education. 

It  is  because  this  total  dimension  of  theology  is  blithely  overlooked 
that  classroom  theology  is  treated  as  just  one  more  course,  and  an  irk¬ 
some,  even  pointless  course,  at  that.  This  is  just  the  point:  theology 
is  pointless  if  it  is  incomplete,  if  it  is  understood  merely  as  an  academic 
subject. 

I  have  deliberately  been  emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  each  stu¬ 
dent,  and  have  not  mentioned  the  duties  of  teachers.  There  are  all  too 
many  people  ready  to  remind  us  of  the  latter.  A  college,  however,  is  in 
the  end  nothing  more  than  an  assembly  of  students.  A  Christian  college 
is  an  assembly  of  Christian  students.  They  literally  constitute  a  church, 
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and  until  they  regard  themselves  as  such  a  collection  of  Christians  they 
cannot  very  well  do  anything  else,  except  by  accident. 

As  an  assembly  of  Christians,  a  Catholic  college  has  two  unities:  a 
unity  of  scholarship  and  a  liturgical  unity  of  a  higher  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  social  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  social  nature  of  the 
life  of  scholarship  complement  one  another  perfectly.  They  cross-fer¬ 
tilize  each  other,  and  make  both  stronger.  The  society  of  scholars  is 
a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  quasi-mystical  Christian  society.  It  ren¬ 
ders  it  tangible  and  desirable  in  a  way  that  a  non-religious  college  can¬ 
not  approximate.  Somehow  though,  many  students  would  rather  live 
atomistic  or  molecular  lives  while  they  are  at  college.  Maybe  they 
do  not  like  people;  maybe  they  think  they  are  unique.  I  suspect  that 
they  have  not  thought  about  it. 


Poem 


Twin  pines  stand  silently  bowed 
green  silhouetting  blue  mist 
A  submerged  rustle  flashes  red 
as  a  dark  robin  hits  the  sky 
A  wet  grey  mouse  turns  and  softly 
screams  orange  before  the  owl  strikes 
All  over  there  is  a  softness 

A  twisted  yellow  smacks  red  glass 
A  quiet  flickering  violet  climbs 
while  muted  blue  horns  roll  and  flow 
over  the  black  and  sparkling  streets 
A  damp,  brown,  curly-haired  dog  trots, 
stops,  sniffs,  scratches  and  turns 
All  over  there  is  a  softness. 


—Michael  Greene 
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KILL  A  FISH 

by  Patrick  Hurley 


Jean  paused  on  the  hill  of  the  plant 
where  he  could  see  over  the  steel  cyl¬ 
inders,  militarily  entrenched  in  safety 
dikes,  with  their  aluminum  tops  dully 
reflecting  the  moonlight.  The  long 
plank  dock  of  Texaco  Oil  Company  of 
Bangor  jutted  out  into  the  river  be¬ 
yond,  angular  to  the  shore  so  it  would 
not  take  the  full  force  of  the  current 
broadside.  Spring  flooded,  the  river 
swirled  around  the  pilings  in  phospho¬ 
rescent  wakes,  under  the  docklights.  In 
the  shadows,  a  white  boat  floated  still. 

Jean  knew  that  Manny  Arruda  and 
his  daughter  Nancy  (the  men  called 
them  ‘the  Portagee  crab  catchers’) 
would  be  there  netting  the  big  blues 
that  climbed  the  spiles  to  bask  in  the 
fraudulent  light  of  little  general  elec¬ 
tric  suns.  He  would  have  enjoyed,  him¬ 


self,  tipping  a  tight  pair  into  the  net, 
where  they  would  disentangle  in  a 
furious  clicking  of  claws  only  their 
bulging  eyes  voicing  their  panicked 
plea  for  freedom. 

As  he  looked  across  the  water  to 
lights  on  the  far  shore,  he  remembered 
how  he  had  discovered  the  satisfaction 
of  working  nights. 

When  his  wife’s  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints  became  frequent  and  her  farm 
work  negligible  he  had  known  he  would 
have  to  spend  more  time  in  the  fields 
of  his  small  farm  and  had  turned  down 
a  plant  foreman’s  job  to  get  on  shift 
work.  Now  it  was  getting  tiresome, 
though,  days  one  week  and  nights  the 
next,  and  he  hoped  he  could  continue 
for  the  few  remaining  years  before 
retirement. 
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Not  that  he  minded  days;  bullwork 
in  the  yard,  repairing  the  big  pumps; 
tying  up  the  tankers,  Frenchmen  in 
the  crews  to  talk  with.  Yet  Jean  en¬ 
joyed  more  the  long  nights,  every 
other  week,  when  he  could  think  over 
what  he  saw  and  on  what  he  remem¬ 
bered  of  the  days. 

Already  as  he  approached  the  group 
of  men,  who  were  huddled  around  an 
acetylene  flame  at  the  side  of  a  tank, 
he  felt  a  force  of  congeniality  that  he 
knew  was  shared  by  the  others.  It 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  intent  rush 
of  daytime  crowds. 

“There’s  Jean,”  greeted  him.  “Hey! 
what’ve  you  got  there?” 

Jean  threw  a  heavy  block  and  tackle 
off  his  shoulder.  The  endless  Manila 
line  coiled  naturally  in  a  neat  circle.  He 
nodded  a  greeting  with  a  broad  grin. 

“I  hear  it  was  a  real  wedding,”  he 
said  to  Tim  Collins.  “Sorry  I  couldn’t 
make  it,  but  my  brother-in-law  was 
over  with  an  ‘I’  beam  for  the  boat  shed 
and  you  know  how  it  is  in  the  country 
at  Penacokport.” 

“I  understand.  .  .  .  Carol  was  asking 
for  you  and  said  she’ll  be  out  with  her 
Jim  as  soon  as  she  gets  back.  She 
doesn’t  believe  you  traded  in  your  Ford 
for  a  pickup.” 

“Heh,  Heh.  .  .  .  Yes  she’s  a  good 
girl,  one  to  be  proud  of  and  Jim,  he’s 
just  the  man  to  treat  her  right.  A 
lot  of  brains,  that  kid.” 

“He’ll  need  ’em  and  all  his  educa^ 
tion,  too,  to  keep  a  jump  up  on  that 
one.  You  know  that  young  filly  of 

•  J9 

mine. 

“Uh,  huh,”  mused  Jean,  “that’s 
exactly  what  I  mean — and  you,  Al, 
been  on  days  so  long  I  didn’t  figure  you 
was  coming  back.  How’s  married  life?” 


The  young  grey-clad  worker  started 
to  reply  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
welder  who  silenced  the  roar  of  his 
torch  by  cutting  the  oxygen,  letting  the 
blue  needle  jet  diffuse  with  a  pop  into  a 
harmless  orange  flame. 

“You  young-a-married  guys — you’re 
all  just  alike.  Can  never  wait.  Look! 
Look!  See  what’s-a-happen  to  your  girl 
— Mister  Collins.  See  what  she’s-a-put 
up  with,”  he  warned,  poking  the  flame 
at  him.  He  frowned  gravely  but  his 
eyes  laughed  with  them  as  he  turned 
officiously  back  to  work. 

Changing  the  subject  Al  suggested 
a  plan  to  lift  the  twelve-inch  pipe  into 
position  where  it  could  be  welded  into 
the  newly  cut  hole  in  the  tank,  using 
the  wrecker  truck.  Jean  listened  pa¬ 
tiently,  his  face  reflecting  Al’s  serious¬ 
ness.  He  knew  how  the  job  had  to  be 
done,  but  he  let  Al  continue  because 
it  made  him  feel  good  to  hear  a  young 
worker  thinking  out  a  job. 

Finally  the  jagged  steel  disk  fell 
through  into  the  empty  tank,  clanging 
loudly  within  the  hollow  darkness. 

“How’ll  we  get  it  out?” 

“It  won’t  float  away.  Leave  the  thing 
there.” 

“I’ll  go  get  the  wrecker  truck.” 

“Wait!  Try  this  first,”  Jean  said. 
He  picked  up  the  set  of  pulleys  and 
gave  one  end  to  Al. 

“Hold  this!  It’ll  run  out  itself  while 
I  climb  the  tank.” 

He  hooked  the  other  end  in  his  belt. 
The  pulleys  screeched  with  every  step 
he  took,  as  five  strands  of  line  tore 
through  the  blocks. 

At  the  top  he  walked  along  the  rim 
of  the  tank,  holding  the  ropes  away 
from  the  side,  the  outstretched  length 
hanging  to  the  ground,  getting  heavier 
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from  the  climb  up,  away  from  the  men 
below,  so  he  could  throw  it  clear  if  it 
slipped,  before  he  made  it  to  the  hook. 

“There!” 

He  tasted  copper  in  his  throat  like 
sucking  pennies  when  he  was  a  kid. 

“Dammit — they  can’t  see.” 

“The  rope  in  the  middle  and  pivot  it 
to  the  hole.  .  .  .  No,  the  other  end. 

Wait  r 

Jean  was  on  the  ground,  directing. 

“Pull!  Stretch  that  rope.  Heave!” 

The  steel  pipe  lifted  sluggishly  off 
the  ground. 

Panting,  their  faces  flushed  and  taut, 
straining  against  the  massive  pipe  ; 
warm  sweat  soaked  Jean’s  shirt, 
loosened  his  muscles,  blurred  his  brain. 
It  was  automatic,  done  so  many  times. 
First  pivot  (easy)  the  end  on  the  rope 
while  (over  there  push)  it  was  still 
tied  down  .  .  .  there  hold  steady.  We’ll 
finish  early. 

Standing  beside  Al,  his  damp  shirt 
chill  where  it  pressed  against  the  pipe, 
Jean  waited  for  the  welder  to  finish. 
He  thought  of  the  long  walk  to  the 
locker  room  under  the  stars,  of  a  crib- 
bage  game,  lunch,  a  shower,  of  walking 
out  to  the  parking  lot  as  fresh  almost 
as  young  Al,  still  sure  he  could  do  the 
job  as  well  as  anyone. 

Waves  lapped  relentlessly  at  the 
elusive  morning  fog  as  Jean  pulled  the 
pickup  into  his  driveway.  The  sun  was 
not  yet  up,  a  perfect  time  for  catching 
eels.  He  went  into  the  house  and  made 
a  couple  of  bean-and-baloney  sand¬ 
wiches,  wrapped  them  in  wax  paper 
and  put  them  in  a  bag  with  a  green 
pepper  and  a  cucumber.  Without  both¬ 
ering  to  turn  on  the  sitting  room  light 
he  found  his  full  length  yellow  poncho 
on  the  sofa,  and  went  out  the  back 


door,  forgetting  the  kitchen  light  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  beans  on  the 
table. 

He  opened  the  garage  door  wide,  and 
switched  on  the  headlights  of  his  truck 
in  the  driveway  so  he  could  see.  Under 
a  cluttered  bench  he  found  a  handline 
and  above,  from  a  row  which  was 
stuck  in  the  pine  wall,  he  removed 
four  hooks  and  put  them,  point  out¬ 
wards,  in  his  hatband. 

The  solid  wooden  echo  of  his  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  dock  contrasted  with  the 
toneless  slap  of  wavelets  against  the 
plywood  boat.  He  threw  his  gear  into 
the  bottom  and  draped  his  poncho  over 
the  dew-beaded  seat.  The  harsh  slap 
subsided  into  a  steady  pattern  as  he 
weighted  the  craft  down  in  the  water; 
then  nothing  but  a  squeaky  oarlock  as 
he  applied  force  to  the  oars — two 
quick  brutal  cracks  under  the  bow  of 
the  unbalanced  rowboat  as  he  feathered 
the  oars — then  silence  again  and  the 
creaky  oarlock. 

By  the  time  the  hum  of  starting  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  slamming  doors  began  to 
reach  him,  he  already  had  a  pile  of  fish 
and  three  eels.  It  was  getting  light 
but  the  sun  hadn’t  yet  burned  the  fog 
away  and  Jean’s  eyes  strained  to  focus 
on  the  slowly  emerging  form  of  his 
house  on  the  shore. 

Strange,  he  thought,  that  he  couldn’t 
make  it  out,  when  he  and  his  brother 
had  built  every  board.  Pete  had  gone 
to  the  city  for  a  high  paying  construc¬ 
tion  job  leaving  him  alone  in  the  house. 
The  thought  reminded  him  of  a  more 
immediate  interest  and  simultaneously 
his  eyes  lost  focus  and  rested  in  the 
fog.  Tomorrow  his  son  was  flying  in 
for  one  of  his  frequent  visits,  which 
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Jean,  now  that  he  was  alone,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  more  and  more. 

He’d  supply  the  fried  eels,  John  the 
beer,  and  the  place,  for  a  while,  would 
come  to  life  again. 

He  thought  back  to  the  time  when 
John  had  been  born.  The  house  was 
the  only  one  within  a  mile  then,  and 
there  had  been  no  doctor.  That  was 
before  automobiles  and  before  people 
began  to  have  houses  built  around  the 
edges  of  his  two  acres. 

He  would  come  home  to  Anette  and 
slip  into  the  easy,  cheerful  French  that 
he  loved  to  speak.  He  thought  of  the 
homemade  sausages  and  butter  and 
long  loaves  of  bread,  still  warm  from 
the  oven.  He  and  Pete  worked  ten 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  she 
and  Pauline  stayed  home  mending 
clothes,  cooking,  and  doing  light  work 
in  the  fields. 

At  night,  though,  it  was  worth  it  all, 
to  both  of  them,  and  it  was  even  better 
when  John  was  born  and  they’d  sit  by 
the  fire,  Anette  singing  French  lullabys 
and  he  drinking  his  homemade  beer 
and  watching  the  firelight  caress  her 
smooth  round  face. 

He’d  thought  it  a  blessing  when 
the  Carters  had  a  house  built  down  the 
way  and  she  began  to  struggle  with  her 
first  English  sentences. 

She  would  blush  crimson  when  he 
mimicked  her  pronunciation  and  kidded 
that  she’d  never  learn  and  she  would 
press  against  him,  laughing,  and  vow 
she  would.  He’d  finally  taught  her, 
just  before  all  the  new  houses  began 
to  spring  up  around  them.  And  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  relaxation  of 
switching  from  his  awkward  English 
into  French  at  night  in  order  to  help 


her  make  friends  with  the  new  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  hadn’t  even  minded  cooking 
supper  for  John  and  himself  when  she 
started  to  play  cards  once  a  week.  She’d 
come  home  and  laugh  about  the  funny 
American  manners,  but  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  wear  more  American  clothes: 
themselves.  He  had  thought  it  was  good 
for  her,  learning  these  new  things. 

Right  after  they  were  made  citizens. 
That’s  when  it  all  started  to  change. 
(His  face  darkened  with  shame  and 
indignation.)  There  was  no  need  of 
it.  She  began  going  to  town  buying  all 
her  clothes  and  wouldn’t  speak  French 
at  all  in  case  little  John  might  hear. 
Soon  she  bought  from  a  breadman  and 
the  long  loaves  disappeared.  Then  he 
had  to  make  his  own  breakfasts.  No* 
longer  were  comfortable,  worn  clothes* 
repaired ;  they  were  thrown  out  and 
replaced  with  stiff  ready-mades. 

He  started  getting  a  ride  home  early 
in  Carter’s  Ford  about  that  time,  but 
it  only  made  things  worse.  She  was 
out  gossipping  all  the  time  and  came 
home  apologetic  but  bolder  than  before. 
He  decided  for  a  while  that  she  was 
having  trouble  getting  adjusted  to  the 
new  life. 

But  a  man  had  to  put  his  foot  down. 
It  was  too  hot  that  day  when  she 
came  home  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
wear  his  shirt  in  the  house  and  that 
he  probably  shouldn’t  drink  so  much 
beer.  That’s  it!  He’d  told  her!  If  that’s 
what  she  learned  playing  cards  she 
could  stay  home  and  fix  supper  for  a 
change. 

She  apologized  then  and  cried  that 
night.  She  was  mixed  up,  she  sobbed  in 
French,  and  didn’t  know  why  she  said 
it  and  she  loved  him  without  a  shirt 
as  she  always  did.  When  he  said  that 
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he  would  wear  it  if  it  would  make  her 
happy  she  protested  wildly  and  they 
ended  up  laughing  together.  He  thought 
he  had  done  the  right  thing.  For  a 
while  it  was  like  the  old  days. 

But  a  few  weeks  later  a  neighbor 
called.  That  afternoon  she  asked  coyly 
in  French  if  she  might  go  over  because 
all  the  women  were  asking  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  her.  There  was  no  way  to 
refuse. 

The  situation  became  worse  than  be¬ 
fore.  He  started  going  with  his  friends 
to  the  tavern  because  dinner  was  never 
ready  anyway,  and  oftener  than  not 
it  was  out  of  cans.  The  arguments  be¬ 
gan.  He  let  it  slide  all  the  while  John 
was  in  college. 

It  was  the  summer  after  his  son’s 
graduation  when  he  came  home  after 
work  and  found  his  beer  barrels 
smashed  in  the  driveway.  He  dropped 
the  line  when  he  thought  about  it.  The 
sting  was  still  in  his  palm  where  he  had 
slapped  her  face.  Her  scream  still  rung 


in  his  ear.  “You’ve  no  right  to  hit  me.” 

That  night  as  he’d  knelt  by  his  bed¬ 
side  saying  his  night  prayers  he’d  heard 
a  hoarse  whisper  behind  him.  .  .  .  “You 
won’t  hit  me  again”  .  .  .  then  the 
searing  pain  of  boiling  water  dashed  on 
his  back.  He  gripped  the  gunwale  like 
he’d  held  onto  the  bedstead  until  the 
pain  subsided. 

He’d  stood,  measured  his  steps  to 
her,  and  hit  her  once  with  his  fist 
clenched,  sending  her  crashing  into  the 
window.  He  went  to  bed  leaving  her 
whimpering  on  the  floor,  her  mouth 
broken  and  bleeding. 

When  he  woke  up  the  next  morning 
she  was  gone  and  he  hadn’t  seen  her 
since. 

The  line’s  twitching  brought  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  boat.  He  picked 
a  flapping  fish  off  the  hook,  took  its 
gills  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
snapped  the  head  on  the  seat  and 
dropped  it,  limp  but  stiffening,  into  a 
burlap  sack. 


Offkey 

Crush  your  lips  to  mine, 
Baby,  hold  your  breath  and 
We’ll  call  (roaring  out 
Of  mind  and  time)  it  love 
Or  singing  tuneless  songs. 

—Frank  Bergon 
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BOSTONESE 


« 


Potential  Goldmine 


Willie  is  a  sloppily  dressed  counter¬ 
man,  except  where  the  tightness  of  his 
apron  reveals  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
potbelly.  He’s  a  cook,  waiter,  and  dish¬ 
washer  all  rolled  up  in  one.  When  we 
first  knew  him  he  wasn’t  very  old  but 
he  looks  twice  as  old  now. 

I  can’t  remember  exactly  when  the 
place  opened.  It  must  be  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  sometime  shortly 
after  the  w~ar.  A  dimly  lit  sign  that 
looks  more  like  an  enlarged  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  than  a  form  of  advertising  in¬ 
forms  the  passer-by  that  this  is  Willie’s 
Lunchroom.  It  would  be  unkind  to  call 
the  place  a  dive,  but  I  guess  that’s  what 
it  is.  A  coat  of  paint  would  only  make 
the  battered  fixtures  look  worse. 

I  suppose  most  people  would  avoid 
Willie's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
people  do,  but  there  are  always  those 
same  old  few  who  don’t  seem  to  care 
very  much.  Once  I  tried  to  figure  out 
how  much  time  I  had  spent  in  Willie's 
over  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  was  a 
lot  of  time.  I  started  working  for  a 
small  taxi  company  down  the  street 
at  about  the  same  time  Willie  opened. 
It  was  unavoidable  that  I  should  spend 
my  twenty-minute  coffee  break  there. 


When  he  first  opened,  business  was 
good  and  once  in  a  while  you’d  even 
have  to  wait  for  a  seat  at  the  counter. 
Of  course,  the  place  was  newer  then 
and  more  cheerful. 

The  customers  wTere  largely  truck 
drivers  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
regulars  even  though  some  had  to  park 
their  vans  quite  a  ways  down  the  street 
for  lack  of  space  near  Willie's.  We  all 
knew  one  another  pretty  well  and  we 
all  shared  the  same  interest  in  Willie. 
We  weren’t  nosy  exactly,  just  inter¬ 
ested.  As  a  rule  a  counterman  will 
talk  your  ear  off,  but  not  Willie.  Be¬ 
tween  us  we  put  some  ideas  together: 
the  tattoo  on  his  left  hand,  a  fading 
reminder  of  a  more  carefree  way  of 
life;  the  naval  jargon  he’d  use,  things 
like  this  led  us  all  to  believe  that  he 
was  an  ex-seaman ;  probably  a  twenty- 
year  man  who  stuck  it  out  for  the 
duration.  A  slight  limp  gave  evidence 
to  the  possibility  that  he  had  seen 
some  action.  He  never  told  war  stories 
so  we  never  asked. 

It’s  funny  how  the  years  have  a  way 
of  making  the  past  seem  fuzzy.  I  can’t 
put  my  finger  on  the  exact  time  that 
Willie’s  petty  prosperity  reached  its 
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peak  and  headed  down.  I  guess  there’s 
no  exact  when.  Looking  back  now  it 
seems  that  the  turn  for  the  worse  came 
when  the  future  looked  brightest.  It 
was  about  nine  years  ago.  I  remember 
it  was  about  the  time  of  one  of  those 
big  talks  with  the  Russians.  We  were 
all  sitting  around  one  night  trying  to 
decide  how  the  Summit  should  be  run 
when  Pete  Donovan  came  in.  We  all 
exchanged  our  usual  his  and  continued 
our  discussion. 

“The  word  came  through  today, 
Willie,”  Pete  said. 

Pete  drove  for  one  of  the  large 
newspapers  and  always  stopped  in  at 
about  three  every  morning  before  mak¬ 
ing  his  haul  to  several  of  the  small 
towns  on  the  road  upstate. 

“What  word’s  that?”  Willie  in¬ 
quired  as  he  placed  a  steaming  cup  of 
coffee  in  front  of  the  big  teamster. 

“The  plant,  the  new  plant,”  Pete 
said. 

“Well,  what  about  the  new  plant?” 
Willie  questioned  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone. 

We  all  turned  from  our  international 
problem  and  listened  to  Pete  who  was 
acting  like  a  little  girl  just  dying  to 
reveal  a  secret.  Willie  never  was  the 
kind  of  guy  to  show  any  excitement 
over  things  so  he  just  stood  there  while 
the  rest  of  us  urged  Pete  to  stop  his 
babbling  and  tell  what  he  knew. 

“Get  this,  Willie,  get  this,”  Pete 
shouted.  “They’re  going  to  build  across 
the  street.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  as 
all  faces  turned  to  Willie’s.  We  all 
knew  what  this  could  mean.  The  vacant 
lot  across  the  street  was  a  great  spot 


for  the  proposed  newspaper  plant.  It 
was  the  logical  place  to  build,  a  hell 
of  a  big  lot. 

“They’re  going  to  put  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  sometime  next  week,” 
Pete  added  as  if  no  one  believed  him. 

For  the  first  minute  or  so  I  guess 
we  all  wished  we  owned  that  little  hole. 
The  place  was  a  potential  goldmine ;  a 
big  newspaper  going  all  night,  hundreds 
of  people  on  coffee  breaks,  and  just  a- 
cross  the  street.  Willie  didn’t  seem  to 
be  moved  at  all,  but  he  was  like  that. 
We  all  knew  what  he  must  have  been 
thinking  though :  renovate,  expand,  hire 
some  help;  perhaps  have  a  small  office 
in  back.  Prosperity  with  a  capital  P, 
a  neon  sign  and  a  plate-glass  window, 
why  not ;  everyone  else  was  getting  rich, 
why  not  Willie?  We  all  expressed  our 
excitement  in  a  different  way  by  tossing 
cracks  at  him  just  to  see  how  fast  he 
could  come  back  with  an  answer. 

“Will  you  let  us  ride  in  your  Cadil¬ 
lac,  Willie?”  “Do  you  think  you’ll  have 
time  for  your  old  friends,  Willie?” 

“Well,  maybe  now  I’ll  have  someone 
in  here  who  knows  how  to  read,”  Willie 
snapped  back.  Even  though  he  didn’t 
show  it  we  all  knew  that  Willie  shared 
our  thoughts. 

The  weeks  slid  by  and  soon  big  wood¬ 
en  stakes  began  to  appear  on  the  lot 
across  the  street.  I  missed  the  ground¬ 
breaking  but  they  told  me  afterwards 
it  was  a  pretty  big  affair.  The  mayor 
was  there  to  give  a  speech.  Every  night 
before  going  into  Willie's  we  would 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  stare  into  the 
shadows  across  the  street  and  try  to 
inspect  the  progress  that  was  swiftly  ris¬ 
ing  behind  the  wooden  fence.  Once  in 
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a  while  the  night  watchmen  would  come 
over  and  fill  us  in  on  the  vital  details. 
Willie  never  asked  any  questions. 

In  less  than  five  months  the  shell  of 
the  new  plant  was  complete  and  the 
inside  work  began.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  one  of  the  guys  that  drives 
days  told  me  that  Willie  had  had  some 
men  looking  the  place  over.  We  figured 
they  were  carpenters.  That  week  Willie 
told  us  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  OK 
from  the  bank.  I  guess  he  felt  he  could 
share  his  hopes  with  his  friends.  I 
remember  it  was  that  same  week  that  he 
showed  active  interest  in  the  project 
across  the  street. 

“That’s  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  big 
parking  lot  on  the  left,”  Willie  said 
to  the  watchman  one  night. 


“No,”  he  answered,  “the  parking  lot 
is  going  to  be  in  back.  The  paper  didn’t 
buy  that  land.  I  don’t  know  who  owns 
it.” 

The  next  night  we  all  knew;  the 
bank  told  Willie  when  they  told  him  he 
couldn’t  have  a  loan.  One  of  those  big 
cafeteria  chains  had  bought  the  land  and 
they  were  going  to  put  up  a  new  all- 
night  spot. 

There  wasn’t  any  small  talk  over  the 
counter  for  quite  a  while.  The  new 
plant  was  opened  and  a  lot  of  people  are 
now  walking  up  and  down  the  street 
at  night.  On  a  cold  night,  the  dim  lights 
from  Willie's  are  barely  visible  through 
the  neon-tainted  moisture  on  the  big 
plate-glass  windows. 

—Chris  Lee 


Bells  And  Bells 


The  bells  in  the  tower  were  just 
ringing  out  the  time.  As  Aloysius 
Gonzaga  and  Joannes  Berchmans 
chimed  their  last  notes,  the  last  student 
entered  the  classroom.  The  morning  sun 
was  shining  through  the  window  and 
illuminating  the  otherwise  dreary  room. 
The  students  were  rather  noisy,  im¬ 
patient  for  the  class  to  begin.  The 
subject  of  their  conversation  was  the 
usual  for  any  Tuesday  morning. 

“Three  minutes  gone.  Maybe  he 
won’t  come.” 

“Fat  chance,”  muttered  a  sullen  look¬ 
ing  boy  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner. 


Jack  Moore  then  jumped  to  his  feet. 
H  is  sleek,  black  hair  with  its  uncon¬ 
ventional  ducktail  glistened  in  the 
morning  rays.  “Hey,  quiet  down  back 
there,”  he  shouted.  “Listen,  fellows.  If 
he  doesn’t  show  up  by  ten  after  nine, 
let’s  cut  out.  If  we  all  go  in  a  group, 
he  can’t  get  sore  at  all  of  us.  We’ll  just 
say  we  thought  he  wasn’t  coming.” 

“Now  wait  a  minute,  Jack.  It’s  not 
the  idea  whether  he’ll  get  sore  or  not. 
It  just  doesn’t  seem  right.  After  all 
we’re  supposed  to.  .  .  .” 

“The  hell  with  what  seems  right.  I 
get  so  damn  sick  of  what  you  Bostonian 
cats  think  is  right  and  what  isn’t. 
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You’re  not  supposed  to  cut  class.  You 
got  to  wear  a  stinking  tie  and,  and 
hell,  I’ve  had  it  right  up  to  here.” 

“Yea,  I  know.  But.  .  .  .” 

Spinning  off  the  teacher’s  desk  which 
he  was  leaning  on,  Jack  continued, 
“Get  the  hell  off  your  high  horse,  will 
you,  Fred?  Now,  tell  me.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  get  out  of  this  place  early, 
go  down  to  the  snack  bar  and  drink 
some  of  that  swell  swill  they  call  cof¬ 
fee?” 

Fred  swung  his  head  in  a  gesture  of 
indecision.  “Well,  I  guess  so.” 

During  this  rather  one-sided  conver¬ 
sation,  another  member  of  the  class  was 
gazing  out  the  window.  By  his  cool 
ducktail,  you  could  tell  he  was  one  of 
Jack’s  buddies.  “Hey,  Jack,”  he  said, 
“Jeez,  I  been  looking  out  this  freaking 
window  for  the  past  ten  minutes  to 
see  if  he’d  come  waltzing  by.  Not  only 
haven’t  I  seen  him,  but  I  haven’t  seen 
another  living  soul  besides.  The  place 
is  like  a  tomb  out  there.” 

“Ah,  come  on,  Walt.  You  know  how 
classrooms  affect  you.  You  probably 
been  asleep  as  usual.” 

Walt’s  protests  were  drowned  out  by 
the  uproar  from  the  rest  of  the  sheep 
in  the  class.  “Come  on  over  and  see 
for  yourself,”  he  finally  got  through. 

Jack  strolled  at  his  usual  easy  gait 
over  to  the  window  followed  by  his 
band  of  trained  seals.  Fred  just  sat  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  the  warm  air 
of  the  room  making  his  eyelids  droop. 
He  was  not  interested  in  whether 
there  was  anyone  there  or  not.  A  few 
fellows  stayed  with  him.  Whether  they 
stayed  with  him  because  they  couldn’t 
stand  Jack  or  maybe  because  they 
wanted  to  is  not  certain.  They  remained 
just  the  same. 


“Jeez,  you’re  right,  Walt.  There’s 
not  a  living  soul  out  there.  Ah,  but 
it’s  after  the  bell.  They  must  all  be  in 
class.  Come  on,  let’s  blow  this  place 
before  he  shows  up.” 

Jack  and  his  retinue  breezed  out  of 
the  class.  Their  shouts  of  joy  filtered 
down  the  corridor.  Fred  and  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  got  up  and  left  too.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  drawn  out  of 
the  classroom  by  Jack’s  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality,  but  it  really  looked  by  this 
time  as  if  the  teacher  was  not  going  to 
show  up. 

Arriving  on  the  second  floor,  Fred 
spied  Jack  standing  there  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  The  others  were  busily 
dashing  from  room  to  room. 

“Decided  not  to  go?”  Fred  inquired. 

Jack  shook  his  head  and  then  replied, 
“Fred,  I  wonder  where  they  could  have 
gone  to?” 

“Who?  Gone  where?” 

“The  whole  building  is  deserted. 
Even  the  administrative  offices  are 
empty.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Course  I’m  sure.  All  right  fellows. 
Forget  it.  Let’s  go  down  to  Beacon 
Street  and  see  if  they’re  down  there. 
This  freaking  place!  I  knew  I  should 
have  gone  to  Miami  U.  .  .  .” 

It  was  a  puzzled  group  that  jogged 
along  College  Road.  Jack  and  Fred 
were  in  the  lead  and  the  rest  trailed 
along  behind  them.  Their  bemusement 
was  changed  to  something  else  when 
they  reached  the  corner.  They  looked 
up  past  the  dorms.  They  looked  down 
along  the  cafeteria.  The  stop  lights 
blinked  their  red,  yellow,  and  green, 
but  there  was  not  a  moving  car  in 
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sight.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  not 
another  living  person  besides  themselves 
existed. 

“Oh,  come  on  now!  This  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  Jack  clapped  his  hands. 

“Real  creepy,”  someone  chimed  in. 

“You  can  say  that  again,”  added 
Fred.  “Hey,  I  got  an  idea.  Jerry,  you 
got  your  pocket  radio  with  you?” 

“Sure,  Fred,  why?” 

“Let’s  have  it  here  a  minute,  will 
you?  All  we  have  to  do  is  tune  'in  on 
good  old  WCOP.”  With  a  triumphant 
smile,  he  added,  “We’ll  soon  know 
what  all  this  is  about.” 

Jerry  fumbled  with  the  radio  in  his 
pocket.  As  soon  as  he  got  it  out,  he 
relinquished  it  to  Fred  so  fast  one  might 
think  it  was  a  piece  of  hot  lead.  With 
a  confident  flick  of  the  switch,  Fred 
clicked  it  on.  Everyone  crowded  around 
him  to  hear  what  was  to  come.  As  he 
turned  the  selector  dial,  the  smile 
slowly  disappeared  from  his  face.  When 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  stations,  a 
look  of  horror  overcame  him.  From 
every  station  which  was  in  the  range 
of  this  radio,  they  heard  the  same  mes¬ 
sage,  the  same  tune,  a  steady  beat  of 
silence. 

The  color  drained  from  all  their 
faces.  They  stared  at  one  another  with 
blank  expressions.  Someone  fumbled 
with  a  cigarette  and  then  discarded  it 
when  the  lighter  wouldn’t  light.  It 
was  quite  a  time  before  anyone  regained 
his  composure.  Jack  was  the  first  one 
to  speak. 

“Boy,  this  is  the  craziest,”  he  said 
in  a  shaky  voice.  “Where  in  God’s 
name  could  they  have  gone  to?  Every 
lousy  person  just  upped  and  disap¬ 
peared.” 


“Don’t  say  that,  Jack.  Please  don’t 
say  that,”  said  a  nervous  boy  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

Jack  continued,  “I  didn’t  say  it.  I 
was  only  thinking  it  out  loud.  Huh, 
it’s  too  good  to  be  true  anyway.” 

“Maybe,  maybe  if  ...  .  No,  that 
wouldn’t  be  any  good.” 

“What  wouldn’t  be  any  good,  Fred? 
Come  on,  anything  is  better  than  just 
standing  here.” 

“Well,  I  was  thinking  maybe  every¬ 
one  just  left  this  particular  area. 
Maybe,  if  we  called  some  telephone 
numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
we  might  find  out  the  big  mystery.” 
Kicking  at  the  newly  planted  bush  in 
front  of  McElroy  Commons,  Fred 
added,  “I  sure  hope  so.” 

The  twenty  of  them  shuffled  along 
the  path  and  up  the  main  steps  into 
the  lobby.  They  quickly  looked  in  the 
lounge,  but  they  were  not  surprised  to 
see  each  and  every  chair  empty.  The 
inner  doors  to  the  cafeteria  yielded  to 
their  touch.  There  at  the  entrance  to 
the  dining  hall,  they  all  stopped.  The 
huge  expanse  of  the  room  seemed  to 
act  as  a  barrier  to  restrict  their  en¬ 
trance.  Scanning  the  room  with  their 
eyes,  they  saw  each  chair  neatly  placed 
against  the  table,  every  table  swept 
clean  of  the  last  meal’s  crumbs  and  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  a  janitor’s  bucket 
with  the  mop  still  in  it — the  handle 
pointing  to  the  empty  expanse  of  noth¬ 
ing. 

Everyone  jumped  at  the  sound  of  a 
muffled  sneeze.  “Sorry,”  one  of  the  boys 
whispered. 

They  started  to  move  across  the 
room.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  look  back  at  the  sound  of  his 
echoing  feet.  Through  the  opposite 
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doors  and  down  the  stairs,  they  reached 
the  lower  level.  When  they  reached 
the  phone  booths,  everyone  stopped 
dead. 

Fred  was  the  first  one  to  speak, 
“Well,  has  somebody  got  some  dimes?” 

Twenty  hands  reached  into  twenty 
pockets  and  came  up  with  about  two 
dollars  in  change.  Fred  collected  the 
money  and  went  over  to  the  nearest 
booth.  The  clang  of  the  dime  in  the 
phone  box  seemed  to  ring  through  the 
whole  building.  Seeing  the  police 
stations  listed  in  front  of  the  directory, 
Fred  dialed  this  number  first:  Liberty, 
eight,  one,  nine,  one,  two.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  connected  him  with  the 
desired  receiver.  The  telephone  on  the 
other  end  rang  once,  rang  twice.  It 
rang  twenty-five  times,  but  no  one 
answered.  He  tried  the  fire  department, 
the  mayor’s  office,  civil  defense,  and 
even  Cardinal  Cushing.  It  got  so  bad 
he  even  tried  Filene’s,  but  the  answer 
was  the  same,  no  answer. 

“Well,  boys,”  Jack  said  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  smirk  on  his  face,  “I  guess  we’re 
on  our  own.  There  just  isn’t  anyone 
left,  but  you  and  me.  No  more  pencils, 
no  more  books,  no  more  teachers  and 
no  sir,  no  more  dirty  looks.  Look  over 
here  boys  and  see  this  fine  bookstore 
we’ve  got.  This,  my  dear  fellows,  is 
the  entire  crux  of  our  problem.  It 
started  with  these  and  it  was  probably 
some  of  these  very  books  which  those 
scientists  started  on.  Those  same  damn 
scientists  who  made  us  take  Physics 
and  Math.  Those  same  bastards  who 
probably  blew  everyone  except  us  to 
hell.  I  don’t  know  how  they  did  it. 
Special  type  of  Gas?  Chemical  bomb? 
Maybe  it  was  just  their  own  hot  wind 
which  did  it.  But  sure  as  hell  they  did 


it.  You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  it 
all  started  here  or  at  least  in  some  other 
bookstore  like  this  one.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen !  This  way  to  the  book¬ 
store,  the  womb  of  our  destruction.” 

Fred  interjected,  “Come  on  Jack,  we 
have  better  things  to  be  doing  than 
browsing  through  here.” 

“We  have?”  Jack  lashed  back. 
“What  would  you  suggest  we  do?  Call 
the  police  again  to  come  and  rescue  us? 
Nuts!” 

With  this  last  word,  Jack  raced  into 
the  bookstore  followed  by  most  of  the 
others.  Plucking  a  book  off  a  shelf,  he 
shouted,  “Look  what  we  got  here.  It 
says  it  is  The  Theories  of  Knowledge. 
Here’s  what  I  say  to  the  Theories  of 
Knowledge ’’  Raising  the  book  high 
over  his  head,  he  threw  it  with  all  his 
strength  into  one  of  the  glass  display 
cases.  The  glass  shattered  to  the  floor. 

The  others  overcome  by  Jack’s  words 
and  actions  followed  his  example.  Their 
shouts  drowned  out  Fred’s  protests  as 
they  cleaned  the  shelves  of  Greek  books, 
Economics  books  and  English  books. 
They  did  not  stop  with  just  the 
books,  but  went  right  on  wrecking  the 
entire  room  and  its  contents.  Glass 
tinkled  against  the  wall,  cabinets  were 
overturned  and  little,  stuffed  B.C. 
animals  were  trampled  under  foot. 

In  a  while,  Jack  and  his  band  of 
animals  emerged  from  the  devastated 
room.  Jack,  his  face  covered  with 
sweat  and  his  lips  curled  in  an  evil 
smile,  panted  like  a  raving  dog.  Fred 
confronted  him  with  a  look  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  distrust. 

“What  in  God’s  name  have  you 
done?” 
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“I  did  what  I  had  to  do.  I  destroyed 
what  was  destroying  us.  I  killed  the 
beast.  We  won’t  have  to  be  afraid  any¬ 
more.  It’s  all  over.  It’s  all  over.” 

“No,  it  isn’t,  Jack.  It’s  just  begin- 
rung. 

The  rest  of  Jack’s  bunch  staggered 
out  to  the  corridor.  They  slipped  to 
the  floor.  They  just  sat  there  staring 
at  their  hands  and  not  saying  a  word. 
Fred  and  a  few  loyal  friends  stood  on 
the  other  side.  No  one  said  anything. 
There  wasn’t  anything  to  say. 

“What  could  have  happened?”  some¬ 
one  asked. 

“It  really  makes  no  difference  now. 
It  happened  and  no  one  can  do  anything 
about  it.” 

“I  think  we  ought  to  elect  a  leader,” 
someone  piped  in. 

“That’s  not  a  bad  idea,”  about  six 
fellows  chimed  in  simultaneously. 

A  quiet  boy  with  dark  hair  and  eyes 
spoke,  “Considering  the  events,  those 
of  the  present,  past  and  future,  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  we  need  a  person 
to  lead  us  who  is  a  clear  thinker.  I 
believe  that  Fred  is  the  only  one  who 
completely  fills  the  requirements.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  Jack  said 
as  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  “We  need 
someone  who  is  not  afraid  of  anything. 
I  think  I  should  be  the  leader.” 

Arguments  flew  back  and  forth 
through  the  air  until  a  fat  boy  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence.  His  horn-rimmed 
glasses  steamed  up  as  he  vigorously 
shouted  for  them  to  be  still.  “I  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  squeaked  out,  “that  since  all 
this  started  in  English  class  and  since 
I  undoubtedly  have  the  best  marks  in 
English,  I  believe  that  I  should  be 
elected  leader.”  It  is  not  necessary  to 


say  that  the  scornful  laughter  soon 
sent  him  scurrying  back  to  his  place. 

Silence  once  more  pervaded  the 
group. 

Finally,  the  question  was  once  more 
asked,  “What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  a  leader?” 

Jack  said,  “I  for  one  do  not  intend 
to  take  any  orders  from  any  leader.  The 
best  solution  is  either  to  elect  me  leader 
or  let  each  one  be  his  own  leader.” 

“The  situation  is  bad  enough,  Jack, 
without  you  placing  obstacles  in  our 
way.” 

“Who  the  hell  is  placing  obstacles  in 
your  way?  I  only  gave  you  my  sug¬ 
gestion.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.” 

“This  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,”  one  boy 
whispered  whimsically,  “if  only  there 
were  some  girls  in  our  class.” 

“I’m  hungry,”  our  short,  fat  friend 
squeaked. 

Without  saying  anything,  everybody 
got  to  their  feet  and  retraced  their 
steps  back  to  the  cafeteria.  The  huge 
expanse  of  the  room  did  not  this  time 
bar  their  entry.  The  initial  shock  of 
their  situation  was  beginning  to  wear 
off.  The  room  just  seemed  depressing. 

“Wonder  what  stuff  they’re  trying 
to  pass  off  as  food  today?”  one  boy 
added  trying  to  brighten  things  up. 

“They’re  not  going  to  pass  anything 
off  today,  stupid.  Remember  everyone 
is  gone.” 

Jack  walked  into  the  kitchen.  He 
looked  around  at  all  the  pots  and  pans. 
He  felt  the  pots  that  were  on  the 
stove  and  they  were  still  warm.  “Hey 
fellows,”  he  yelled,  “the  food  back 
here  is  still  warm.  Come  on  and  get 
something  to  eat.” 

Jack  and  another  fellow  took  a  huge 
pot  off  the  stove.  They  placed  it  on 
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the  floor  and  looked  inside.  There 
steaming  among  an  orange  swirl  was 
a  disgusting  New  England  Boiled  Din¬ 
ner. 

A  look  of  utter  disgust  spread  across 
Jack’s  face.  “Well,  look  what  we  got 
here.  It’s  a  gift  from  the  past,  our  in¬ 
heritance.  A  picture  fit  for  no  canvas. 
A  meal  fit  for  no  pig.” 

The  rest  of  them  gathered  around 
him  as  he  stirred  the  watery  mess.  He 
made  the  chunks  of  greenish  ham, 
wilted  cabbage  and  scrubby  carrots 
swirl  in  the  pot  by  a  long-handled 
butcher’s  knife.  With  a  dramatic  stab, 
he  came  up  with  a  hard  yellow  potato. 
He  held  it  up  for  all  to  see. 

“A  prize  art  thou,  sweet  spud,  a 
booby  prize.  Here,  Walt,  I  bequeath 
this  beauty  to  you.”  With  a  flick  of 
the  knife,  Jack  flipped  the  potato  at 
Walt. 

“What  the  hell  am  I  suppose  to  do 
with  it  now?”  replied  Walt. 

“Throw  it  out  the  window,”  laughed 
Jack. 

Walt  let  the  potato  fly.  A  huge 
glass  window  shattered  as  the  solid 
potato  struck  it.  “Now  look  what  I’ve 
gone  and  done,”  snickered  Walt.  “Give 
me  another  potato,  Jack.  There  are 
still  about  thirty  windows  left.” 

“Sure  Walt,  anything  you  say.  In 
fact,  you  can  have  the  whole  pot  full.” 
With  that,  Jack  kicked  over  the  pot, 
strewing  the  contents  over  the  floor. 

Pot  after  pot  was  overturned.  Milk 
cartons  were  thrown  at  the  chandeliers. 
Pastry  was  ground  into  crumbs  by 
trampling  feet.  Shouts  were  heard  like, 
“Bet  you  can’t  hit  that  clock  up  there.” 
The  clocks  were  all  smashed  by  pota¬ 
toes.  Tables  were  upset.  Chairs  had 


their  legs  broken  by  being  smashed  into 
the  walls.  Faucets  were  turned  on  and 
soon  the  entire  floor  was  under  water. 

Fred  watched  this  take  place  with 
utter  dismay.  He  knew  he  couldn’t 
stop  them.  He  didn’t  have  the  power  to 
stop  Jack.  Jack,  there  he  stood,  with 
a  contemptuous  glint  in  his  eyes,  bran¬ 
dishing  his  butcher’s  knife  as  his  scepter 
of  power.  The  only  thing  that  Fred 
could  do  was  to  sit  there  and  watch 
this  devastation.  He  could  only  sit 
there  with  his  four  or  five  friends  and 
hope  that  they  would  not  join  in 
Jack’s  animal  ways. 

Their  wild  exhibitions  died  almost  as 
fast  as  they  started.  Some  of  them 
were  already  scraping  the  slime  of 
grease  and  muck  off  their  hands,  but 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  smell, 
the  pungent  smell  of  the  wild  animal. 
In  the  center,  Jack  still  continued  try¬ 
ing  to  achieve  as  much  destruction  as 
possible. 

Fred’s  ear  at  this  point  heard  a 
sound.  It  was  a  sound,  but  not  the 
sound  of  overturned  pots  or  breaking 
glass.  At  first,  he  dismissed  it  as  just 
a  trick  of  his  imagination,  but  then 
he  heard  it  again.  It  came  from  the 
outside.  It  came  from  the  road  where 
no  human  being  was  supposed  to  be.  It 
got  louder  and  louder.  It  couldn’t  be, 
but  it  sounded  like  a  band.  Even  Jack 
stopped  to  listen.  He  shook  his  head 
with  disbelief.  It  just  didn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible.  All  indications  proved  these 
twenty  students  were  the  only  ones 
left. 

“It  can’t  be,”  Jack  said.  “There  is  no 
one  living  but  ourselves.  We  know. 
We  checked.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
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radio.  There  was  no  one  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  No  cars.  No  noises.  No  people. 
No  one.” 

He  rushed  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  He  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  shaky  hands  and  then  looked  again. 
His  whole  body  shook  with  disbelief. 
There  below  him,  the  entire  length  of 
Beacon  Street  was  filled  with  people, 
men  waving  their  hats,  bands  playing 
their  instruments  and  little  children 
playing  happily  along. 

“You  can’t  be  alive,”  he  screamed. 
“You’re  all  dead.  Damn  you — stay 


dead !  Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  stay 
dead.  Please  stay  dead.”  He  dropped  to 
his  knees  weeping,  “Please  stay  dead.” 

Fred  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
happy  people  below.  He  smiled.  It  was 
not  a  big  smile,  but  it  was  a  smile.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  beamed  from  the  east,  not  much 
higher  from  the  last  time  he  saw  them. 
In  the  distance,  Fred  heard  Aloysius 
Gonzaga  and  Joannes  Berchmans  faith¬ 
fully  chime  the  hour.  He  continued  to 
smile  for  class  was  now  dismissed. 

—Robert  J.  Koterboy 


Driftwood 

Often  the  winter  would  make  me  remember  the  spring.  For  there 
the  wild  witch  grass  and  brambles  ran  with  the  wind  and  the  white 
gulls  down  to  the  sea.  But  we  could  not  distinguish  between  them  for 
we  followed  only  the  sea,  and  these  were  all  wonderfully  wildly  con¬ 
fused.  Lying  there,  no  one  thought  to  wonder  why. 

Still,  when  the  night  bore  the  sun  to  rest  in  the  hills,  and  the  sand 
held  the  heat  of  its  wake  in  her  breast,  we  could  feel  the  green  dunes 
grow  ripe  with  the  spring,  and  the  sea  gulls  hark  into  the  sky.  The 
house  in  which  the  wind  roamed  during  the  day,  which  rose  and  fell 
back  with  each  tide,  which  held  the  wild  sea  in  its  walls,  was  warmed 
in  the  night  by  the  blast  of  the  wood  that  rode  in  on  a  wave  to  heat 
the  stone  land.  From  a  rose  by  the  door  I  saw  a  leaf  snap  and  then 
on  a  gust  that  blew  in  from  the  dark,  fall  quietly  into  the  fire. 

And  this  is  how  I  came  to  know  the  sea,  the  wind  and  those  wonderful 
birds  that  cry  into  the  coldest  winter  night. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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IN  THAT 

WHITE  RUSH 
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The  Open  Eye 


The  spark  of  the  sticks  of  his  brain 
burned  a  dawn  on  the  twilight 
of  knowing  and  the  volumes  of 
libraries  perished  in  the  green  flame, 
clean  as  a  petal. 

Bubbles  of  water 

flowed  as  elements,  two  parts  to  one. 

A  man  and  baboon,  newly  conceived  twins, 
nestled  together  in  a  womb  of  clay. 

The  stars  and  earth  met  halfway 
and  the  sun  lay  down  with  the  worm. 

But  in  the  glass  cup,  failing  to  plug 
the  open  eye,  he  became  the  dropping 
sand.  His  dawn  is  the  twilight 
of  a  brighter  dawn. 

Children, 

laughing  in  a  playground,  idly  dance 
on  his  silent  grave. 

—Frank  Bergon 
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December  Kings 

There  in  the  west  the  days  held  winter  high, 
while  the  naked  kings  stood,  dying  of  lament, 
their  bloodied  robes  an  offering  to  the  sky, 
their  battered  women  crying  out :  Repent. 

The  golden  king  is  dying  in  the  hills. 

The  sun  will  turn  the  winter  into  dust, 
and  masters  tremble  as  wild  slaves  fulfill 
the  rites  of  winning  Saturn,  dark  and  just. 

Proceed  into  the  silence  of  the  hour. 

The  goddess  labors  and  her  breath  is  short. 

Soon  wordless  priests  will  reinvest  their  power 
and  call  the  winter  sun  into  their  courts. 

Now  when  the  king  lay  with  his  maidens — still, 
while  round-mouthed  priests  stood  chanting,  tall  and  lean, 
and  all  hope  gathered  on  the  eastern  hills, 
the  virgin  sun  flew  up  and  filled  their  dreams. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Celebration:  Almond  in  the  Breeze 


No  shade  among  the  ravaged  gods 
where  skin-torn  plum  so  haggardly  nods 
my  mythology  walks  in  the  blood 
of  the  women  walking  in  the  yard 
holding  sheets  pregnant  in  the  wind 

and  it  sings  in  the  sap 
humming  in  the  branch 
trumpeting  in  the  flower. 

Elysian  fields,  Aegisthus-sown 
with  wild  weeds  idols’  temple  grown 
by  priests  denied  beneath  their  robes 
to  rank  the  wind  till  it  corrodes 
the  yellowed  peach  and  reddened  berry 
in  hands  of  watcher  for  the  ferry, 
refuse  to  stir  for  human  sound 
or  fall  of  apples  on  the  ground. 

But  where  I  walk 

the  thick  grass  pulls 

against  the  nakedness  of  my  feet 

and  the  breeze  comes 

across  the  almond  blossoms 

and  whispers  into  my  face. 

And  over  across  the  fields 
the  farmer,  his  back  bent, 
is  electrified  into  the  soil 
through  his  shovel. 

And  then  later, 
in  Autumn 
when  the  fruit 
swells  out 
against  its  skin, 
the  Van  Gogh  sun 
bursts  into 
the  wheatfields. 

—David  Paradis 
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Seasonals 


i 

When  the  sibyl  maples, 
dripping  long  kept  secrets, 
spoke. 

And  the  geese,  come  dipping  from  the  sky, 

replied  that  they  had  felt  in  southlands 

(whence  they  came) 

the  dry  earth  split  her  side 

and  known  that  spring  was  washing  in  the  hills. 

Below,  the  season’s  Lethe-like  tune  played  on. 

Now  in  the  months  when  the  bay  ice  fell  to  the  moon, 
and  the  winds  veered  north  to  let  the  seasons  grow, 
the  ocean  sensed  all  that  the  land  had  known, 
and  blew  her  banks  against  the  startled  shore. 

II 

So  nightly,  lad,  in  deference  to  the  seasons,  take  care 
by  which  smooth  lake  you  lie,  and  if  alone. 

In  some  the  wind  will  claw  the  northern  edge 
long  after  southern  shores  lie  undisturbed. 

Beware  of  these.  A  wind  can  change 

(the  wise  will  read  it  in  the  trees) 

and  when  the  birds  hark  south  again 

then  read  the  message  of  the  wandering  leaves. 
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Ill 


“Whimsey  is  best. 

The  seasons,  like  unwatched  children, 
bear  and  die.  Do  you  the  same. 

The  geese  fly  north  and  south, 
and  lose  in  time  spent  in  the  air, 

(or  falling' to  a  hidden  gun) 

the  hours  they  might  have  better  spent  at  home. 

But  still,  they  are  a  useful  lot; 

for  beating  wings,  I  think,  sustain  the  sky; 

white  feathers  keep  the  air  in  constant  flow. 

And  yet  their  god  is  x.  Unfathomable, 
unseen  and  unexpressed — 

I  cannot  understand  them. 

Whimsey  is  best.” 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Parchment 


Skin  loose  and  combed  with  ruts; 

like  an  old  woman’s  hair,  yellow  with  sun : 

hands  twitching  with  a  dried-up  touch 

as  he  tries  on  the  keyboard  to  recall  the  past; 

the  old  player,  thinking  he  is  alone, 

makes  the  strings  speak  in  unsure  whispers. 

The  broken  glissandi  of  his  crippled  thumb 

shatter  him;  his  shoulders  shudder 

and  a  single  tear  splashes  on  a  key. 

His  music  has  left  him  and  this  old  man 
now  lives  in  the  haunted  halls  of  the  horns. 
Only  these  quiet  strings,  open  to  the  tone 
of  despair  that  moans  in  a  voiceless  throat, 
can  bring  him  solace. 

For  they  are  brittle  and  somewhat  out  of  tune 
stretched  on  a  splitting  board  and  strung 
to  a  long  past  and  a  tenuous  future. 

Too  tense,  one  snaps,  and  its  break 
fills  the  chamber  with  a  dying  groan. 

The  yellow  curtains  flutter  with  the  sound 
and  settle  as  it  dies.  The  piano  stops, 
and  the  master  touches  his  once  wavy  hair, 
searching  the  room  for  the  fall  of  the  foot. 
Too  late  I  try  to  slip  through  the  door. 

He  calls  me  to  him.  .  .  . 


—John  Brennan 


Gullets 


Surfbound,  skyward,  solemn,  pure 
wing  your  way  upward. 

With  outstretched  arms 
float 

in  the  bay  of  sky. 

Dip  downward  to  the  sea 

and  skim  the  sun’s  waters  with  froth-tipped  wings. 
Searching,  soar  restless  into  sky — 
anxious  a  ship,  await  the  prey. 

Then  cautious,  follow  in  its  wake, 
until,  at  last,  a  movement  for  the  kill. 

Frenzied,  frantic,  ride  the  waves; 
graceless,  greedy,  snare  the  spoils; 
at  the  done  of  day,  strength-went 
coast 

noiseless  in  the  night. 

—Dianne  Rice 
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Breed  out  a  son  and  so  try  time 
at  its  own  gaming;  Ann,  disown 
what  blood  and  marrow  in  their  climb 
must  distil  within  his  bone 

His  eye  shall  comprehend  in  night 
slower  moving  frameworks  and  discern 
within  himself  what  I  by  fright 
and  incantory  music  learn 

H  is  ear  shall  tune  inward,  indict 
the  havoc  wrought  out  of  our  days 
as  poor  reflection  of  dark  light 
that  once  and  now  commands  he  praise 

Himself; 

despite  the  deathward  gaze. 

— W.  Costley 
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FURIES,  SLEEP 


a  short  story 
by  Raymond  J.  Crean 


Wind  whistled  through  the  rafters  of 
the  old  barn.  A  few  shreds  of  straw 
drifted  across  the  open  doorway,  then 
spiraled  up  into  the  angry  grey  sky.  Two 
figures  slipped  quickly  through  the  door¬ 
way  attempting  to  melt  into  the  shadows 
of  the  loft  supports.  A  tongue  of  flame 
licked  from  a  crack  between  the  floor 
planks  of  the  loft  and  something  hot 
kissed  deputy  Pete  Erwin’s  cheek.  He 
pulled  back  the  hammer  of  the  cold 
weight  in  his  hand,  aimed  carefully  to 
the  left  of  the  crack  where  the  flame  had 
come  from  and  squeezed.  A  form  arose 
slowly,  doubled  forward,  and  spiraled 
gracelessly  down  through  the  smoke.  It 
landed  in  the  dirt  with  a  dull  whump. 

Pete’s  eyes  began  to  fill  from  the 
smoke  and  he  shuddered  as  fear  inched 
through  him.  The  marshal,  Andy  Mc¬ 
Allister,  came  out  from  behind  his  sup¬ 
port,  fired  two  quicks  shots  at  the  back 
of  the  loft  and  slid  down  behind  the 
trough.  Pete  fired  again  from  where  he 
was,  bringing  down  the  third  man. 

Andy  ran  from  behind  the  trough, 
then  started  up  the  ladder  to  the  left. 
Pete  fired  to  cover  him.  His  hand  was 


shaky.  Andy  stopped  on  the  sixth  rung, 
turned  slowly  with  a  startled  expression 
on  his  face  and  crumbled  in  a  heap  to 
the  floor  of  the  barn. 

The  remaining  two  tried  to  get  out 
through  the  window.  Framed  by  the 
light,  they  were  easy  targets.  The  first 
one  fell  with  a  wailing  cry.  The  other 
sank  into  the  wet  hay.  Pete  checked  on 
them.  The  first  four  were  dead.  The 
last  was  sitting  and  waiting. 

Pete  wondered  why  it  was  that  this 
type  of  men  always  had  to  die.  There 
was  an  unwritten  law  among  them,  and 
in  seven  years  he  had  never  seen  it 
broken.  It  took  two  shots.  The  silence 
began  to  crawl  through  the  cracks. 

Pete  climbed  back  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  barn.  He  sat  numbly  over  the 
marshal  for  fifteen  minutes,  watching 
the  stillness,  watching  death  glaze  itself 
into  his  eyes.  Pete  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing  but  his  throat  filled  until  he 
choked.  Andy  went  like  a  man  falling 
asleep. 

Pete  stumbled  out  to  the  horses.  The 
window  echoed  hollowly  in  the  grey 
Illinois  sky. 
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He  had  to  stop  frequently  on  the  way 
back  to  Hamel.  The  wind  reared  itself 
menacingly  and  the  horses,  with  their 
limp  burdens  slumped  over  old  grey 
blankets,  tired  easily.  The  land  spread 
barrenly  before  him  like  a  massive  sheet 
of  cracked  glass. 

Andy  kept  pushing  to  the  front  of 
his  thoughts.  Pete  thought  through  their 
seven  years  of  friendship.  Andy  was  a 
quiet  man  who  hated  his  job  but  like 
Pete  could  find  nothing  else  to  do  when 
he  came  west.  Pete  could  picture  Jes¬ 
sie’s  face.  She  wore  with  quiet  dignity 
the  etchings  of  her  worry.  She’d  know 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  yard.  It 
wasn’t  good  for  a  man  to  travel  all  this 
way  alone. 

Mike  parked  the  car  along  the  fence 
below  the  fort.  He  and  Susan  sat  in¬ 
side  for  a  while,  watching  the  wet  No¬ 
vember  winds  slam  the  Atlantic  furi¬ 
ously  over  the  rocks,  beneath  the  sea 
wall.  Mike  broke  the  quiet.  “Let’s  go 
up  to  the  fort  and  watch  the  sea  for 
a  while.” 

“OK.  It’ll  be  pretty  cold  though.” 

“We  can  take  the  blanket.” 

“Good.” 

Mike  reached  into  the  back  seat,  and 
pulled  out  an  old  grey  woolen  blanket, 
used  in  the  summer  to  protect  the  car 
seats  from  wet  bathing  suits.  They  got 
out  and  locked  the  car,  then  started 
slowly  down  through  the  narrow  streets. 
Both  of  them  liked  to  walk  through 
Marblehead  at  night.  They  usually 
walked  to  the  fort  or  Crocker  Park  and 
sat  for  a  while,  then  went  into  town 
for  something  hot  to  drink. 

As  usual,  the  streets  were  silent.  The 
houses  all  had  that  weather-whipped 


seaside  aura  to  them  and  the  shadows 
stretched  long  down  through  the  narrow 
streets.  Sometimes  they  would  skip  and 
do  silly  lover  things  in  the  night.  It 
seemed  to  speckle  the  Puritan  atmos¬ 
phere  with  life.  The  quiet  of  the  old 
town  swallowed  these  spurts  greedily. 

Mike  and  Susan  wrapped  themselves 
in  one  of  these  moods  of  spontaneous 
banter,  while  they  were  heading  toward 
the  fort.  The  distance  from  the  car  to 
the  fort  could  ordinarily  be  walked  in  a 
matter  of  minutes;  it  often  took  the 
couple  more  than  an  hour  to  get  there. 
Funny  sounds  were  reflecting  from  the 
house  and  bouncing  well  ahead  of  them 
through  the  alleys.  A  small  black  span¬ 
iel,  sitting  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the 
road,  turned  two  fuzzy  ears. 

They  rounded  the  corner  and  the 
noises  subdued.  Somehow  they  man¬ 
aged  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  old 
town  and  catered  to  its  staid  stuffy  in¬ 
habitants  whenever  they  were  encoun¬ 
tered.  Dogs,  however,  did  not  command 
this  respect  and  were  warmly  greeted 
when  they  were  discovered. 

Mike  was  the  first  to  introduce  him¬ 
self.  “Hi  Dog.”  The  spaniel  responded 
warmly  to  a  gentle  stroking  of  his  thick 
black  coat.  After  a  minute  or  so,  the 
dog  was  introduced  to  Susan.  She  was 
less  reserved  than  Mike,  and  eagerly  be¬ 
gan  to  play  with  ‘Dog.’ 

Mike  felt  that  he  should  say  some¬ 
thing  to  the  weather-beaten  old  man  at 
the  end  of  the  leash.  People  liked  it 
when  you  paid  attention  to  their  dogs. 
It  was  an  old  habit  of  the  kids  to  thank 
them  for  permitting  the  attention  by 
exchanging  small  talk.  “What’s  his 
name  r 

The  old  man  responded  slowly.  He 
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was  unused  to  people  interrupting  his 
evening  strolls  so  abruptly.  He  figured 
that  he  should  at  least  be  civil  to  them. 
“Name’s  Jerry.  He’s  a  she.” 

“Oh.  Friendly  little  cuss,  ain’t  she?” 

“Yep.  Willin’  to  set  there  all  night, 
if  I  let  her.  She’s  a  big  baby.” 

“Weather  don’t  bother  her?” 

“Nope.  Comes  out  with  me  every 
night.” 

“It’s  starting  to  get  pretty  cold  nights. 
She  can  feel  winter  coming  in.” 

“Yep.  Wind’s  got  a  real  good  bite 
to  it.” 

The  conversation  revolved  around  the 
weather  for  a  while.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  girl  joined  in  the  talk,  and  the 
boy  returned  to  playing  with  the  dog. 
He  gave  the  blanket  to  the  girl.  She 
stood  up  and  took  over  the  conversation 
for  a  while.  The  old  man  remembered 
talking  some  more  about  the  cold.  Some¬ 
thing  from  the  past  stirred.  It  distracted 
him.  He  remembered  he  was  saying 
something  about  the  dry  Western  cold 
that  crept  up  on  you  and  made  you  want 
to  sleep.  It  wasn’t  like  New  England.  It 
didn’t  bite.  It  was  quiet  but  more 
vicious. 

It  started  to  come  out  of  him.  The 
memories  spurred  him  to  talk  about 
Illinois,  the  weather,  the  land ;  and  then 
the  whole  story  came  out.  They  were 
interested  the  way  children  are  when 
they  are  listening  to  a  fairy  tale.  A  sense 
of  showmanship  expanded  his  story.  He 
talked  about  the  barn  and  the  battle. 
When  he  was  through,  much  of  his  life 
had  been  unwrapped  from  the  haze  of 
faded  memory.  He  was  enjoying  the 
tale-telling  mood  of  an  old  man.  Then 
it  began  to  bother  him. 


The  boy  had  been  petting  the  dog  and 
was  now  looking  up  at  him  intently. 
He  had  very  deep  eyes.  Something  stirred 
in  the  cobwebs  of  the  years  that  were 
collected  within  him.  The  girl  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  blanket  against  her  chest.  The 
corners  were  flapping  in  the  wind.  She 
was  looking  at  him  believing  and  child¬ 
like.  His  hands  shook.  It  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  since  he  came  east.  The  memory 
came  in  sharp  and  cut  him.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  trip  back  across  the  plains 
and  the  way  Andy  kept  coming  to  him. 
He  followed  him  all  the  time  he  was 
out  there.  All  through  the  western  years 
it  drove  and  bit,  and  wouldn’t  leave 
him  alone. 

He  remembered  Jessie  when  he  had 
to  tell  her.  She  was  so  much  like  a  child. 
She  accepted  it  quietly,  and  something 
went  out  of  her.  The  country  claimed 
her.  She  withered  and  cracked  like  the 
droughty  land. 

She  was  dead  almost  a  year  when 
they  started  to  visit  him  together.  He 
tried  to  force  himself  to  forget.  They 
wouldn’t  let  him  rest.  Through  a  dozen 
towns  he  would  meet  them  on  his  beat, 
the  dark  eyes  and  believing  face.  Some¬ 
times  they  came  to  his  office.  Often, 
they  came  into  his  sleep. 

Finally  he  came  east.  They  did  not 
follow.  Seven  years  now,  they  had  been 
away  from  him.  Since  the  day  he  bought 
Jerry  they  had  left  him  alone.  He 
learned  to  sleep  and  convinced  himself 
that  they  were  gone.  He  had  been  con¬ 
tent  lately.  The  whole  thing  had  dulled 
within  him,  and  the  past  sank  under  a 
blanket  of  new  memories. 

Pete  didn’t  realize  that  it  was  they 
at  first.  They  were  only  kids  but  when 
the  boy  looked  up  at  him  it  was  Andy’s 
deep  silent  eyes  that  peered  out.  It  was 
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Jessie’s  childlike  expression  that  faced 
him  now  and  she  was  holding  that 
damned  blanket.  They  were  subtle,  al¬ 
ways  subtle,  never  said  anything.  They 
just  looked. 

They  knew,  but  they  wanted  him  to 
say  it;  so  they  waited.  Year  after  year 
they  came  to  him  and  watched  him.  He 
couldn’t  stand  the  looking. 

He  was  smart  enough  to  know  that  he 
could  not  admit  it  bluntly  but  he  could 
not  hold  it  in  much  longer.  The  words 
had  to  be  fitted  in  slowly  and  carefully. 
That  was  not  exactly  the  way  they 
wanted  it.  He  had  been  too  afraid  to 
even  say  them  to  himself  all  the  other 
times,  now  he  had  to  say  it  out  loud 
to  them  even  if  it  was  not  direct.  Pete 
went  on  talking  to  the  kids,  as  though 
that  was  all  that  they  were. 

They  stood  there  very  quietly,  and 
listened  patiently.  He  began  to  feel  the 
wind  coming  through  his  coat.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  think  out  the  proper  way 
to  say  it.  His  hands  trembled.  When  it 
finally  came  out,  they  acted  as  though 
they  had  not  understood  or  missed  alto¬ 
gether  what  he  was  saying.  He  could 
tell  though ;  the  pressure  was  gone  and 
a  relief  that  he  had  not  known  for  a 
long  time  began  to  grow.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  dying  now,  and  the  boy 
showed  signs  of  restlessness  to  be  getting 
on.  He  stood  up  and  took  the  blanket 
from  the  girl. 

“So  long,  mister.” 

He  could  overhear  part  of  their  con¬ 
versation  as  they  started  up  the  hill 
toward  the  fort.  The  ocean  was  muffled 
beneath  the  sea  wall  and  the  November 


winds  carried  their  voices  far  into  the 
Marblehead  night.  She  was  talking 
about  him  like  any  girl  that  had  heard 
an  interesting  yarn.  The  boy  commented, 
“He  must  have  been  a  very  lonely  man.” 

Pete  thought  to  himself,  “Maybe  I 
can  do  it  next  time.  I’ve  got  to  do  it 
next  time.” 

His  foot  jumped  quickly  from  the  ac¬ 
celerator  to  the  brake  pedal,  more  a 
token  than  an  effort  to  stop  because  he 
felt  the  slight  bump  of  the  rear  left 
wheel  as  he  went  over  something.  When 
the  sedan  came  to  a  halt,  he  took  a  long 
careful  look  through  the  rear  view  mir¬ 
ror.  An  old  man,  with  his  collar  turned 
up  high  around  his  neck,  was  bending 
over  a  black  shape  at  the  side  of  the 
road. 

The  car  door  moved  sluggishly  against 
the  wind.  When  he  came  up  to  the  old 
man,  he  was  filling  the  night  air  with 
staccato  clouds  of  breath.  Two  cold  black 
eyes  peered  tiredly  out  through  the 
cracked  face  of  the  old  man.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  expression,  no  feeling 
in  him. 

The  driver  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of 
the  cold  and  go  home,  took  his  cue  from 
the  old  man’s  expression.  It  was  just  a 
dead  mutt  but  you  have  to  go  through 
the  formalities.  “Gee  mister  ...  It  was 
an  accident.  I  .  .  .I’m  sorry.” 

The  car  was  a  little  hard  starting,  so 
he  waited  a  couple  of  minutes  before 
putting  it  in  gear.  He  didn’t  look  back 
until  he  was  just  about  to  round  the 
corner.  The  solitary  hulk  was  slowly 
walking  the  other  way. 
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The  fish  lay  on  the  wet  deck,  suck¬ 
ing  in  great  gasps  of  air.  Its  eyes  swelled 
and  reddened  as  its  wheezings  became 
weaker.  Soon  it  was  still  except  for  a 
slight  stirring  of  its  gills.  An  abrupt 
tossing  of  its  tail  flipped  it  over  on  its 
other  side.  It  then  began  to  bake  in 
the  morning  sun.  It  was  so  small,  so 
pathetically  small,  and  so  discouraging. 

“We’ll  get  more,”  Bill  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  know  we’ll  get  more.” 

Bill  Gibbon  threw  himself  down  into 
the  fighting  chair.  Two  to  three  hundred 
feet  beyond  the  stern  of  the  Angel  a 
yellow  spot  skipped  intermittently  above 
the  surface.  It  was  a  small  oval  with  a 
hook  on  the  end,  so  simple  it  could 
have  fooled  nothing  but  a  fish.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  big  blues  were  running  hun¬ 
gry  from  Cape  May  to  Nantucket  and 
they  had  been  hitting  on  everything 
from  chewing  gum  to  a  warm  hook. 

Ru  n  H  ungry 

by  John  M.  Hyson 
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The  Angel  bounced  from  crest  to  crest, 
the  line  growing  taut  and  slackening 
with  each  movement.  The  sun,  rising 
off  the  starboard  beam,  dispersed  the 
night’s  mist.  It  was  the  fifth  of  July. 
Bill  Gibbon  had  come  down  to  Barnegat 
the  night  before,  driving  east  into  the 
holiday  traffic  that  lined  the  approaches 
to  Philadelphia.  He  always  set  up  his 
vacations  so  that  he  travelled  one  way 
while  everyone  else  travelled  the  other. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  been  going 
down  to  Barnegat;  since  his  father’s 
death,  eight  years  ago,  he  had  come 
alone.  When  he  first  went  out  on  the 
Angel ,  he  was  a  big-eyed,  skinny  kid, 
scared  pale  and  unable  to  hold  down 
his  breakfast.  The  Angel  wasn’t  a 
builder  of  confidence,  much  less  an  aid 
to  digestion.  Now  Bill  was  thirtyish, 
paunchy,  with  large  sections  of  scalp 
showing  through  his  stringy  black  hair. 
He  was  still  pale  but  no  longer  because 
of  any  fear.  Fluorescent  lamps  had  given 
him  a  coating  that  labelled  him  “white 
collar”  as  clearly  as  a  three-button  Sears 
and  Roebuck  suit. 

The  Angel  slipped  off  a  white-lipped 
wave.  She  wallowed  indecisively  in  the 
valleys,  too  heavy  and  slow  to  jerk  back 
and  forth.  The  Angel  had  been  quite 
a  boat  when  she  first  slid  off  the  skids. 
But  Obie  didn’t  put  much  effort  into 
keeping  up  her  appearance;  he  just  made 
certain  that  her  one  Chrysler  was  al¬ 
ways  able  to  turn  over.  The  Angel’s 
decks  were  cracked  and  flaking,  and 
rust  had  burrowed  into  the  chocks. 
Orange  stains  streaked  down  the  hull 
like  blood  pouring  off  some  wounded 
animal.  Obie  was  the  owner,  operator, 
and  soul  of  the  A ngel.  He  seemed  to 
have  grown  onto  the  deck  just  as  the 


barnacles  fastened  onto  the  hull.  If  the 
Angel  rolled  to  thirty  degrees,  Obie 
rolled  to  thirty  degrees,  not  even  shifting 
his  weight  to  balance  himself. 

A  wave  broke  against  the  bow  send¬ 
ing  spray  up  and  away  from  the  hull. 
Obie  stood  at  the  wheel,  grasping  it  with 
two  scaly  hands.  His  gaze  was  always 
forward  and  only  an  occasional  down¬ 
ward  glance  gave  the  compass  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Sometimes  Bill  thought  Obie  knew 
each  wave. 

“Pull  in  your  line!”  Obie  yelled  back. 

Bill  reeled  in  quickly.  As  the  small 
yellow  oval  came  over  the  stern,  the  old 
Chrysler  roared  out  of  the  troll.  Bill 
stuck  the  stubby  rod  in  a  holder  and 
clambered  up  to  the  helm. 

“Gulls  up  ahead,”  Obie  called  over 
his  shoulder. 

“Yeh,  just  look  at  them.”  Bill  whis¬ 
tled.  “Do  you  think  we’ll  hit  the  big 
blues,  Obie?” 

“I  don’t  know,  kid,  I  don’t  know,” 
Obie  said  slowly. 

Bill  was  sure  Obie  knew  where  the 
big  blues  were.  Obie  was  quiet  and 
never  bragged  but  he  always  brought 
in  the  big  ones  if  they  were  out  there. 

About  two  miles  before  the  flagstaff, 
gulls  converged  in  the  air  and  dotted 
the  sea.  They  plunged  in  and  out  of 
the  water,  milling  about,  increasing  in 
number.  They  promised  a  good  morn¬ 
ing’s  catch  when  the  Angel  caught  up 
to  them.  But  she  was  in  no  hurry;  she 
never  was.  That  was  what  Bill  liked 
about  her.  The  Angel  went  where  she 
was  supposed  to  go  and  that  was  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  her.  She  pitched 
and  rolled  with  the  careless  delight  of 
a  ten-year-old  kid  playing  hookey. 

Bill  stood  beside  Obie  in  the  semi- 
enclosed  cabin.  Side  by  side,  the  two 
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looked  grotesque.  They  were  of  the 
same  height  and  general  build,  yet  they 
were  completely  unlike  in  appearance. 
It  wasn’t  just  the  thirty  or  more  years’ 
difference  in  age.  Obie  wore  a  gray 
flannel  shirt,  spotted  on  the  chest  and 
torn  at  the  elbows.  It  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  ripped  from  the  back  of  a  dead 

Confederate.  A  clump  of  gray  hair  pro- 

/ 

truded  above  the  open  collar.  His  head 
was  uncovered  and  dense  hair  swayed 
with  each  lurch  of  the  Angel’s  deck. 
H  is  khakis  were  painted  with  the  blood 
and  guts  of  various  fish.  Soap  would 
have  rolled  right  off  them  if  anyone 
had  ever  tried  to  wash  them.  No  one 
probably  ever  had.  The  other  skippers 
in  Barnegat  always  said  that  if  old  Obie 
ever  fell  overboard  his  pants  would  sure 
enough  swim  to  shore  whether  or  not 
he  were  in  them.  Bill  wore  the  same 
uniform,  flannel  shirt  and  khaki  pants. 
The  shirt  was  faded,  not  from  wear  but 
from  numerous  washings.  The  khakis 
had  a  sharp  crease  in  them  and  they 
crinkled  slightly  when  he  moved.  A 
blue  crush  cap,  with  gold  anchors  on  its 
peak,  covered  his  thinning  hair.  Most 
people  would  probably  have  thought  that 
he  was  the  Angel’s  captain. 

The  Angel  labored  up  the  swells, 
never  sliding  from  her  course.  Obie 
spun  the  wheel  turning  the  bow  into 
the  sea.  The  Angel  bit  into  the  water 
and  pushed  it  aside  into  two  diverging 
white  lines.  Obie  steered  a  true  course. 
He  always  had  and  Bill  envied  him  for 
it.  The  old  guy  handled  life  the  same 
way.  He  had  no  confinements  other 
than  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  sea.  No 
reports  to  be  drawn  up,  no  badgering 
office  manager,  no  irritating  customers — 
nothing  imposed  upon  his  life.  Obie  and 


the  Angel  weren’t  like  that.  ‘Unassum¬ 
ing’  was  not  the  word  to  describe  them. 
They  were  outcasts  from  the  wealthy 
charter  fleet.  But  they  brought  back  fish 
and  that  was  their  job.  Bill  once  thought 
that  he  could  save  enough  money  to  buy 
his  own  boat  but  two  kids  and  saving 
money  did  not  go  together.  He  had  to 
do  what  was  best  for  the  family.  Besides 
his  boss  had  told  him  that  he  was  “an 
important  cog  in  the  machine.”  He  was 
the  indispensable  man. 

The  Angel  had  almost  penetrated  the 
swarm  of  birds.  Bill  watched  a  gull,  its 
white  wings  extended  to  their  full  length, 
gliding  on  the  wind  currents  high  above 
him.  Dropping  its  wings,  it  drifted 
quickly  to  the  water’s  surface.  It  pressed 
its  wings  against  its  body  and  plunged 
into  the  sea.  There  were  so  many  gulls 
that  Bill  didn’t  see  where  it  came  to  the 
surface. 

Ten,  perhaps  twenty  feet  below  would 
be  the  blues.  Big  and  hungry,  they 
would  be  driving  themselves  savagely  in 
search  of  food.  In  between  the  blues 
and  the  gulls  were  the  small  yellow  but- 
terfish.  Plump,  tender,  and  defenseless, 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  whole  gather¬ 
ing.  Pushed  upward  from  below  and 
pressed  downward  from  above,  they  had 
no  refuge  from  two  quenchless  hungers. 
Their  only  purpose  was  to  be  eaten, 
either  by  the  gulls  or  by  the  blues.  They 
were  just  part  of  a  process,  a  process 
in  which  they  were  devoured  but  never 
destroyed.  Like  a  liberator  the  Angel’s 
hull  thrust  among  the  gulls.  The  birds 
scattered  and  the  blues  were  hungry 
below. 

“You’d  better  get  your  line  out.”  Obie 
interrupted  Bill’s  thoughts. 

The  Angel  settled  into  the  water  as  it 
returned  to  a  troll.  Bill  stumbled  back 
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to  the  fighting  chair.  Once  again  the  line 
hissed  off  the  spinning  spool  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  tossing  wake.  The  waves 
slapped  slowly  against  the  gray  hull. 
The  climbing  sun  began  to  warm  the 
back  of  Bill’s  neck.  All  kinds  of  smells 
wafted  up  about  him.  The  chum  bucket 
poured  forth  its  familiar  pungent  odor 
and  the  smell  of  the  squid  sloshing  about 
in  the  brine  stung  his  nostrils.  The  fish 
which  he  had  caught  earlier  began  to 
puff  out  its  white  underside.  This  was 
the  life  for  Bill.  In  twenty  years  Bill 
had  caught  a  boatload  of  good-sized  fish 
but  they  had  all  ended  up  on  the  dinner 
table.  Today  he  wanted  to  catch  a  fish 
for  himself,  to  mount  on  a  plaque,  and 
to  brag  about  to  all  the  neighbors.  The 
gulls  laughed  insanely  over  his  head,  the 
odor  of  salt  and  fish  enveloped  him,  and 
the  big  blues  were  running  hungry. 

The  reel  clicked  urgently  and  the  rod 
began  to  slip  out  of  Bill’s  fingers.  He 
grasped  the  reel  with  his  gloved  hand 
and  jerked  the  rod,  setting  the  hook.  The 
first  step  was  completed,  but  he  still 
had  to  boat  it.  He  began  the  slow 
rhythmic  movements  that  brought  the 
fish  always  closer  to  the  Angel.  The  rod 
moved  from  the  horizontal  until  it  stood 
straight  in  the  holder.  When  the  rod  had 
been  raised,  Bill  let  it  fall  back  down, 
reeling  in  line  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
Up  and  down  he  went,  the  line  slipping 
off  at  times  as  the  fish  gained  some  time 
on  death. 

The  tension  disappeared  causing  the 
line  to  hang  limp  and  blow  in  the  breeze. 
Bill  thought  that  the  fish  had  thrown 
the  hook.  Obie  still  barked,  “Keep  his 
head  up!  Keep  him  tight!”  The  rod 
soon  snapped  forward  and  Bill’s  leg 
muscles  tightened  as  he  pushed  against 


the  bulwark  for  leverage.  The  knob  on 
the  reel  chafed  against  the  tender  flesh 
of  his  palm.  As  his  shoulders  and  back 
grew  tight,  Bill  tried  to  pull  only  with 
his  arms.  He  wasn’t  strong  enough. 

The  fish  fought  wildly  for  its  free¬ 
dom,  leaping  and  twisting  out  of  the 
water.  Flipping  over  on  its  back,  its 
mouth  gaped  wide  but  it  couldn’t  spit 
out  the  hook.  It  plunged  back  into  the 
water  only  to  reappear  instantly.  Each 
time  Obie  shouted,  Bill  pulled  in  more 
line,  tightened  or  loosened  the  drag.  He 
did  whatever  Obie  said.  The  fish  gradu¬ 
ally  wore  itself  down  and  the  metro¬ 
nomic  motion  of  the  rod  met  less  re¬ 
sistance  each  time.  The  blue’s  mad 
leaps  stopped.  The  fish  would  come  to 
the  surface  but  lacked  the  energy  to 
break  water.  About  seventy  feet  of  line 
was  still  out  when  Obie  cut  the  engine. 
Wheeling  around,  he  grabbed  the  gaff. 
All  the  while  he  kept  shouting,  “Keep 
his  head  up!  Don’t  let  that  line  hang 
limp!  Don’t  lose  him  now!”  There  was 
no  need  to  worry.  The  fish  had  given 
up  his  life  to  Bill.  He  could  feel  it  in 
the  line  as  yard  after  yard  wrapped 
around  the  reel.  There  was  no  longer 
any  force  pulling  against  him,  just  a 
slow  drag. 

The  blue  was  pulled  in  close  to  the 
hull  of  the  Angel.  Bill  was  standing 
now,  holding  the  line  tight  so  that  the 
hook  would  remain  imbedded  in  the 
fish’s  throat.  His  back  and  shoulders 
ached  so  badly  that  he  let  the  line  hang 
limp  for  a  moment.  Obie  quickly 
grabbed  the  end  of  the  rod  and  held 
it  high  over  his  head,  raising  the  blue’s 
head  out  of  the  water.  He  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  the  whitened  face  beside 
him. 
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“I’ve  got  it.  I’ll  hold  it  tight,”  Bill 
said,  flushing  slightly. 

Obie  leaned  over  the  side  and  the 
gleaming  barb  of  the  gaff  pierced  the 
fish’s  belly.  It  flailed  its  tail  against  the 
Angel.  Blood  spurted  freely  around  the 
gaff  and  with  it  came  the  final  opposition. 
The  fish  lay  on  its  back  against  the 
hull  of  the  Angel.  Obie  twisted  the  gaff, 
securing  it  well  in  the  blue’s  belly.  He 
lifted  the  end  and  the  fish  rose  out  of 
the  water.  Bill  clasped  the  tail  with 
his  hands  but  it  slipped  out  of  his  grasp. 
The  water  burned  his  raw  palms.  Obie 
raised  the  fish  by  himself  and  dropped 
it  on  the  deck.  The  water  on  its  scales 
accentuated  the  blueness  of  its  coloring. 
It  was  eighty  pounds  at  least,  maybe  a 
hundred,  and  about  four  feet  in  length. 


Obie  wiped  the  blood  from  his  hands. 
He  put  his  foot  against  the  fish’s  white 
underside  and  pulled  the  gaff  free. 

Bill  was  still  keyed  up  from  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  the  size  of  the  catch  only  served 
to  increase  his  excitement.  Obie  looked 
down  at  the  motionless  body.  Lighting 
his  pipe,  he  nodded  slowly. 

“Well,  it  gave  us  a  hard  time,  kid,  but 
we  got  it.  Old  Obie  always  gets  ’em  ; 
you  can  count  on  that.  Looks  like  a  heap 
of  good  eatin’  on  that  carcass.” 

Bill  wasn’t  listening.  He  imagined  the 
fish  mounted  over  the  mantel  of  his  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Everyone  would  hear  how 
he  had  caught  it. 

The  fish  bled  slowly.  Obie  grinned 
contentedly,  and  the  gulls  soared  and 
laughed  overhead. 


Change 


Gulls,  flapping  up  sunward  out 
of  the  waves  made  odd  sounds, 
dropping  oysters  in  the  noon  rocks. 
It  was  summer,  so  the  Rockport 
people  who  saw  it  hardly  noticed. 

Some  went  indoors  to  lunch. 

—Arthur  Lothrop,  Jr. 
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“No,  you  can’t  go  over  there.”  Mother  turned  from  the  post  cards 
on  the  table.  “How  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you?”  She  looked 
toward  my  father  on  the  cot  across  the  room;  he  had  one  hand  over  his 
face  to  shield  his  eyes  from  the  Nova  Scotian  sun.  “Will  you  tell  your 
son  to  stop  pestering  me;  that’s  the  least  you  can  do  when  I’m  writing 
out  all  your  post  cards.”  She  turned  back  to  the  table. 
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My  father  raised  his  arm,  groaned, 
lifted  his  head  with  an  effort  in  my 
direction,  then  let  it  fall  back  on  the 
pillow.  “Oh,  you  might  as  well  let  him 
go,  Helen;  if  he  stays,  I’ll  have  to 
play  ball  with  him  and  I’m  dead  after 
that  drive  here  from  the  States.  It’s 
my  vacation.”  He  rolled  over  on  his 
left  side,  wriggled,  and  went  to  sleep. 

I  walked  over  behind  mother  and 
put  my  arms  around  her.  “Get  away, 
John,  you’ll  make  me  blot  this  card. 
Oh,  there,  you’ve  done  it.  Go  on  over 
there  if  you  must!”  She  mumbled, 
“Nag,  nag;  ‘can  I  go,  can  I  go.’  Acts 
like  he’s  three  instead  of  eight.  And 
that  father  of  his;  ‘let  him  go,  Helen, 
let  him  go’,  and  then  he  sleeps.  What 
a  pair! 

I  started  for  the  door.  “John!”  she 
hollered ;  then,  turning  and  seeing  I 
was  still  there,  she  pointed  a  long 
fingernail  at  my  nose.  “Be  home  for 
dinner.  They  won’t  give  you  anything 
to  eat  over  there  and  I  don’t  want  a 
sick  kid  on  my  hands.  Hear?” 

“Yes,”  I  mumbled. 

“And  shut  that  damned  door,”  she 
hollered  as  I  started  around  the  house 
toward  the  path.  I  kept  going  as  if 
I  didn’t  hear  her  and  in  a  few  seconds 
I  heard  it  slam  and  the  sound  of  loud 
voices.  She  woke  my  father  up,  I 
thought.  I  grinned  and  almost  wished 
I  were  back  there  to  hear  the  fight. 

The  ground  was  wet  with  dew  and, 
though  I  tried  hard  to  dodge  the  bushes 
and  grass  growing  in  and  around  the 
path,  before  long  my  white  sneakers 
were  squishing  as  I  walked.  Mother 
would  be  mad,  I  knew,  if  she  saw  me 
now.  Down  near  the  footbridge  below 
my  uncle’s  house,  his  two  cows  and  a 


calf  were  grazing.  They  looked  up  but 
didn’t  move  as  I  passed  by.  Running 
across  the  narrow  plank,  I  laughed  a- 
loud  when  I  remembered  how  my  father 
had  fallen  in  the  brook  two  nights  before 
when  we  first  arrived.  It  had  been  dark 
and  he  had  forgotten  his  flashlight.  He 
held  a  match  for  me  and  mother  to 
cross,  but  as  he  came  over  the  match 
went  out.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  splash 
and  I  heard  great,  quick  movements  in 
the  water.  How  he  cursed  my  uncle 
for  not  putting  in  a  better  bridge 
and  my  mother  because  it  was  her 
infernal  country  and  himself  because 
he  was  fool  enough  to  bring  her  un¬ 
appreciative  relatives  clothes  which  he 
paid  for  with  his  hard-earned  money. 

My  mother  hollered  that  she  didn’t 
force  him  to  come  here  or  to  bring  them 
clothes  and  that’s  why  she  left  because 
the  people  here  were  so  worthless.  I 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  I  laughed  to 
myself  until  I  almost  busted. 

Now  I  was  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  my  uncle  lived.  I  wondered 
why  both  his  house  and  the  house  where 
we  were  staying  were  up  on  hills.  As 
I  came  closer,  the  door  opened  and  my 
uncle,  still  with  his  black  knee  boots  on, 
came  down  the  steps.  He  always  wore 
knee  boots,  mother  said,  even  when  it 
wasn’t  raining.  She  had  told  him  just 
the  other  day  that  he  should  buy  himself 
some  shoes;  they  weren’t  that  expensive. 
His  railroad  hat  was  down  over  his 
face  so  that  the  sun  only  touched  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  which  stuck  out.  He 
smiled  at  me.  “The  kids’ll  be  glad  to 
see  you,  John.  They  hurried  and  did 
their  chores  early  so’s  they  could  play 
with  you.”  I  smiled  and  went  by  him 
toward  the  steps.  “How’s  everything 
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up  home?”  he  asked.  He  always  called 
our  house  home;  mother  said  it  was 
because  he  had  grown  up  there. 

“O.K.,  I  guess,”  I  mumbled  as  I 
climbed  the  steps.  I  saw  him  nod  and 
walk  toward  the  woodpile  near  the  pig- 
shed  ;  he  always  walked  like  he  was  in 
a  puppet  show,  father  said,  kind  of  loose 
and  dragging.  I  went  into  the  kitchen, 
while  the  chickens  I  had  disturbed  from 
their  perch  on  the  doorstep  squawked 
and  flew  out  into  the  yard. 

My  cousin,  Alec,  who  was  nine,  was 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  bouncing  a 
ball  against  the  wall  and  trying  to  catch 
it  with  tightly  cupped  hands  and  closed 
eyes.  He  looked  my  way  as  I  came  in 
and  the  ball  hit  his  knee  and  bounced 
over  to  the  baby  who  promptly  flung 
it  into  the  dining  room  where  my  aunt 
was  waxing  the  floor.  The  ball  rolled 
past  her,  through  the  open  front  door,  and 
struck  the  black  lamb  lying  on  the 
porch. 

“Hi,  John.  Hey,  kids,  John’s  here,” 
Alec  hollered.  Suddenly  from  the  pantry 
and  the  bedroom  on  the  other  side  of 
the  kitchen,  four  girls,  three  boys,  and 
a  dog  poured  out  and  surrounded  me. 
The  girls  wore  bright  party  dresses  and 
the  boys  wore  clean  suits.  They  wore 
my  suits  which  my  mother  and  father 
had  brought  down  to  them.  And  the 
dresses,  now  spotted  here  and  there  with 
grease  stains,  were  presents  from  my 
parents,  too. 

My  mother  was  right.  Imagine  wear¬ 
ing  good  clothes  like  that  around  the 
house;  no  good,  that’s  what  they  were. 
And  their  parents,  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
were  no  better  letting  them  do  it.  Why 
at  home,  if  I  wore  my  suit  five  minutes 
after  I  came  from  church,  I’d  get  killed. 


“What  do  you  want  to  do,  John?” 
grinned  the  tallest  girl  with  her  black 
front  tooth.  All  the  rest  of  the  children 
stood  there  with  their  bright  eyes  and 
the  dog  was  barking  and  jumping  from 
one  to  the  other.  Like  my  father  said, 
what  a  bunch  of  little  animals. 

I  smiled  at  them.  “Why  don’t  we 
play  one  of  the  games  we  sent  down  for 
Christmas?”  The  children’s  faces  stiff¬ 
ened.  They  looked  at  me,  then  at  one 
another,  then  at  the  floor.  Finally  Alec 
spoke,  “We  can’t  John.  The  baby  lost 
some  of  the  checkers  and  the  Monopoly 
pieces  got  thrown  into  the  stove  for 
kindling  by  mistake.” 

I  had  thought  as  much.  My  mother 
said  it  was  a  crime  to  give  these  kids 
anything  valuable.  She  wouldn’t  give 
them  anything  if  they  weren’t  her  broth¬ 
er’s  kids  and  if  his  father  didn’t  go  and 
buy  stuff  for  them.  No  good,  the  whole 
bunch  of  them.  Why,  they  didn’t  even 
look  washed.  I  smiled  again  with  a 
little  effort  this  time.  “Well,  let’s  play 
ball,  then.”  Again  their  faces  dropped. 

“We  haven’t  any  bat,”  Alec  said. 
“Did  you  bring  one  with  you?”  He 
looked  at  me  eagerly. 

“No,”  I  lied.  They’d  probably  cut 
my  bat  up  for  firewood  anyway,  if  I 
told  the  truth.  Mother  said  they  were 
much  too  lazy  to  go  out  and  cut  their 
own  trees  for  firewood.  The  only  time 
they  cut  anything  was  when  they  cut 
Christmas  trees  and  then  they  wouldn’t 
sell  them  to  my  father. 

It  was  Joan  who  finally  suggested 
that  we  go  play  in  the  barn.  Mother 
said  Joan  was  the  ugliest  child  she  had 
ever  seen  with  her  flat  face  and  her  black 
hair  curled  in  little  balls  like  a  colored 
kid’s.  The  kids  ran  on  ahead  of  me 
and  Alec  toward  the  barn. 
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“See  that  roof  on  the  barn?”  Alec 
asked.  “Pop  and  me  shingled  that  last 
summer.  We  used  ropes  tied  on  the 
other  side  around  our  stomachs  so  we 
wouldn’t  slide  off.  I  even  walked  along 
that  peak  when  we  got  up  that  high.” 

“Oh,  anybody  could  do  that  without 
ropes,”  I  sneered.  “A  lousy  little  roof 
like  that.” 

“It’s  pretty  steep.  L  wouldn’t  want 
to  try  it.  Pop  said  you  could  get  hurt 
bad  if  you  fell.” 

“I’ll  bet  I  can  do  it.”  I  started  to¬ 
ward  the  barn. 

“Wait,  don’t  be  crazy,”  Alec  hol¬ 
lered,  but  I  was  already  on  the  roof  of 
the  shed  and  lifting  myself  onto  the  big 
roof.  From  the  ground  it  hadn’t  looked 
too  slanted,  but  from  the  edge  it  looked 
straight  up  and  down.  I  was  scared, 
but  I  wouldn’t  turn  back  and  have  them 
laugh  at  me.  I  started  slowly  up  the 
painted  shingles  which  were  still  a 
little  damp  from  the  dew.  The  sun 
was  in  my  eyes  and  I  could  see  green 
spots  on  the  red  lead.  About  halfway 
up,  my  feet  began  to  slip.  I  frantically 
grabbed  a  shingle,  but  it  came  loose  in 
my  hand ;  I  slid  down  the  roof,  over 
the  edge,  and  down  into  a  pile  of  ma¬ 
nure.  Alec  had  called  his  father,  my 
uncle  Jerome,  and  they  and  all  the  kids 
came  running  towards  me.  I  was  a 
little  dazed,  but  I  stood  up  quickly,  my 
face  burning  from  their  soon-to-come 
taunts  and  laughter.  I  had  made  myself 
a  clown  again,  just  like  I  had  done  so 
often  at  home. 

“Are  you  all  right,  John?”  they  all 
cried  out  at  once.  My  uncle  began  to 
brush  the  manure  from  my  pants  and 
shirt.  Not  one  of  them  laughed,  but 
they  all  stood  there  looking  frightened. 
Even  the  dog  wasn’t  barking.  Suddenly 


little  Joan  ran  up  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  me  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 
“Johnny,  say  you’re  all  right;  say  you’re 
all  right.  Daddy  said  if  you  got  hurt 
your  mother  wouldn’t  let  you  come  over 
again.  And  we  want  you  to.” 

“I’m  all  right,  I  guess.”  I  tried  to 
smile,  but  I  was  too  embarrassed.  Alec 
came  up  to  me.  “I  think  you  would 
have  made  it  if  you  hadn’t  gone  up 
so  slow ;  you  have  to  run  up  a  roof 
like  that.”  Again  I  tried  to  smile,  but 
I  couldn’t.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I 
felt  confused.  It  must  have  been  the 
fall. 

“Jerome,  kids,  come  on  and  wash 
up.  I’m  starting  to  cook  dinner,”  my 
aunt  called  from  the  house. 

Dinner.  “Uncle  Jerome,”  I  said,  “my 
mother  wants  me  to  go  home  for  din¬ 
ner.”  He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute, 
brushed  an  imaginary  piece  of  manure 
from  my  collar,  then  turned  and 
walked  toward  the  house.  Alec  and  I 
stood  there  looking  at  each  other  with 
the  children  all  around  us.  I  couldn’t 
think  of  anything  to  say.  The  manure 
pile,  freshly  disturbed,  and  my  clothes 
gave  off  a  heavy  odor.  Nobody  moved. 

Uncle  Jerome  hurried  now  back 
across  the  yard,  a  brown  parcel  in  his 
hand.  “Here,  John.”  He  gave  it  to  me. 
“I  was  going  to  save  some  for  your 
folks  anyway ;  your  mother  used  to 
love  cod  as  a  kid.  Tell  her  they’re 
fresh  caught;  the  ffshman  just  brought 
them  this  morning.  Since  you  can’t  stay 
for  dinner,  you  folks  can  have  these  to 
eat,  if  you  like.  It’s  too  bad  we  couldn’t 
give  you  another  one,  but  the  fishman 
only  had  five  left  when  he  hit  here.” 

I  looked  from  him  to  Alec  and  then 
to  the  rest  of  the  children.  They  were 
still  clustered  around  me.  If  only  they 
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had  laughed  or  hollered  or  gone  away, 
I’d  have  known  what  to  do.  I  tried  to 
smile,  but  I  grimaced  instead.  As  I 
started  down  the  hill,  Alec  and  Joan 
called,  “Come  back  after  dinner, 
Johnny;  we’ll  be  waiting  for  you.” 

I  crossed  the  bridge  on  the  run,  the 
parcel  tight  in  my  hands.  The  two 
cows  and  the  calf  were  gone  and  the 
grass  was  dried  from  the  morning  sun. 
It  was  getting  hot.  My  mother  was 
lying  on  a  blanket  in  front  of  the  house 
in  her  bathing  suit  as  I  came  up  the 
path.  I  went  over  to  her.  I  held  out 
the  paper  sack.  “Look  at  the  cod  Uncle 
Jerome  sent  for  our  dinner.”  She  looked 
up  at  me. 

“Cod?  Cod  for  dinner?  What  does 
he  think  we  are,  farmers?  Whew, 
what  a  smell!  And  what  happened  to 
you?  Turn  around.  ...  So  they  ducked 
you  in  the  manure  pile.  You  poor  dumb 
kid.  You’ll  never  learn.  That’s  why 
they  gave  you  the  cod,  to  appease  me. 
That  Jerome  always  was  a  politician. 
Well,  you’ll  stay  away  from  them  from 
now  on.  Imagine  your  own  cousins  do¬ 
ing  a  dirty  trick  like  that.  And  after 
all  we’ve  done  for  them!” 


“But,  mother,  it  was.  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  try  to  pacify  me.  I  know 
these  people.  I  was  born  here,  don’t 
forget.  Poor  dumb  kid,  you’re  just 
like  your  father.  You’ll  never  learn. 
What  a  smell!  You  and  those  fish, 
both.  Throw  them  over  in  the  pasture 
and  change  your  clothes  quick.  Your 
father’s  cooking  steak  for  dinner.” 

With  that  she  flopped  back  on  her 
stomach  and  closed  her  eyes.  I  walked 
over  toward  the  fence  separating  our 
house  from  my  uncle’s  pasture.  I  hadn’t 
noticed  before,  but,  whew,  those  fish 
sure  did  smell.  Maybe  she  was  right. 
Maybe  they  gave  me  the  fish  because 
they  were  afraid  of  her.  But  why  didn’t 
they  laugh  at  me?  I  stopped  at  the 
fence.  Across  the  pasture  I  could  see 
the  two  cows  and  the  calf.  I  turned 
back  toward  the  house  and  saw  my 
mother  and  smelled  the  steak  my 
father  was  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  It 
smelled  good  and,  anyway,  I  had  never 
had  cod  before.  Without  turning,  I 
hurled  the  brown  parcel  into  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  walking  around  the  house 
went  in  by  the  back  door  for  dinner. 

— Roland  Arrington 
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Memorial  Service 


by  Ray  Orley 


Chuck  had  paid  his  respects  [Miscel¬ 
laneous  item  from  the  Beatitudes:  Bury 
the  dead.]  and  now  he  wanted  to  go. 
He  slipped  away  from  the  dark,  muffled 
little  cluster  about  the  snowy  grave.  His 
suitcase  and  duffel  bag  were  packed  and 
in  the  car,  ready  for  the  return  to  the 
Prep. 

During  the  drive  back  the  boy  thought 
of  little.  The  driving  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  attention  he  could  find.  His  mind 
was  unused  to  final  things  like  George’s 
dying.  He  thought  only  of  steering  and 
accelerating,  things  he  rarely  noticed. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter.  That  was 
the  fastest  he  had  made  yet.  He  pulled 
up  before  the  Senior  Dormitory  and 
parked  in  his  spot  with  unwonted  pre¬ 
cision.  Everyone  was  in  class  until  four. 
Unseen,  he  threw  his  bag  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  picked  up  the  suitcase. 

Their  room  looked  about  the  same  as 
he  had  left  it.  The  dorm  cleaning  ladies 
all  adopted  a  laissez-faire  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  charges.  His  bed  was  un¬ 
made,  just  as  it  had  been  three  days  be¬ 
fore.  The  two  pairs  of  shoes  had  been 
removed  from  various  points  about  the 
room  and  placed  at  the  bed’s  foot.  The 
fifth  page  of  that  rush-job  paper  for 
Master  Stephens  was  still  in  the  type¬ 
writer.  Only  seven  lines  done  on  that 
page,  and  seven  pages  more  yet  to  be 
filled. 


George’s  side  too  was  little  changed 
from  the  way  it  had  stood  when  he  had 
rushed  out  for  the  dance  last  Saturday, 
already  half  an  hour  late.  Three  ties, 
tried  on  and  rejected,  were  entangled  on 
the  bedspread.  In  the  center  of  the  toilet 
articles  heaped  before  the  dresser  mirror 
was  the  after-shave  lotion,  the  cap  still 
off.  That  was  what  Chuck  had  smelled 
when  he  came  in.  He  opened  the  win¬ 
dow,  but  he  did  not  replace  the  cap  on 
the  bottle.  Mr.  Collins  had  said  he 
would  be  up  the  next  day  to  pick  up 
George’s  stuff.  Chuck  didn’t  want  to 
touch  any  of  it. 

George  had  got  fixed  up  late  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

“Damned  McGuire.  Just  called  five 
minutes  ago — was  s’posed  to  call  me  at 
four.  He  got  me  something,  though. 
Says  the  face  isn’t  a  hell  of  a  lot,  but 
she’s  s’posed  to  have  a  tough  body — he 
says.  Prob’ly  flatter  than  hell.  But  she’s 
from  Benson,  shouldn’t  be  too  tough  to 
make.” 

Maybe  Chuck  should  recite  that 
speech  for  Mr.  Collins  tomorrow.  The 
boy  had  heard  it,  or  a  close  likeness, 
enough  times  to  know  it  word  for  word. 
Maybe  Chuck  should  show  the  old  man 
the  nearly-empty  bottle  George  had 
taken  a  couple  shots  from  before  the 
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date  with  the  Benson — and  before  any 
number  of  other  such  expeditions.  But 
then  again  maybe  Collins  was  one  of 
those  understanding  father-pal  types. 
{Sure,  a  guy's  gotta  get  his  kicks  from 
somewhere,  doesn't  he?)  He  hadn’t  said 
much  whenever  Chuck  had  been  around 
him  the  past  few  days ;  you  couldn’t  tell. 

The  one  Chuck  hadn’t  been  able  to 
stand  was  the  snivelling  mother.  My 
George  was  always  such  a  good  boy. 
Baloney.  He  really  hadn’t  been  too  bad. 
But  he  hadn’t  been  so  different  from 
anybody  else  at  the  Prep,  either.  The 
only  thing  that  had  raised  him  above 
the  nobody-level  had  been  his  conquest- 
sagas,  Chuck  couldn’t  deny  they  were 
about  the  best  anybody  told,  and  in 
George’s  case  they  were  mostly  true.  He 
had  had  a  genuine  way  with  gruesome, 
funny  details.  And  of  course  his  money. 
Nobody  at  the  Prep  was  too  bad  off, 
but  George  had  really  had  it.  [Miscel¬ 
laneous  item  from  the  Catalogue:  All 
students,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or 
family  situation,  are  treated  in  all  in¬ 
stances  on  an  equal  plane.\  Of  course, 
Chuck  would  never  tell  either  of  them 
any  of  this,  but  sometimes  he  almost  felt 
like  giving  them  the  whole  Inside  Story 
on  George  Collins. 

But  he  didn’t  want  to  touch  any  of 
George’s  stuff.  He  wanted  Collins  to 
find  it  just  like  his  son  and  heir  had  left 
it  the  last  thing  before  the  accident. 

The  accident.  George  had  gone  out 
of  control  on  the  ice,  only  two  miles 
from  the  Prep,  and  the  Porsche  had 
struck  the  telephone  pole.  George  was 
killed  instantly.  [Miscellaneous  item 
from  The  New  York  Times,  page  seven¬ 
teen:  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  23.  George  B. 


Collins,  eighteen-year-old  son  of  indus¬ 
trialist  Francis  B.  Collins  of  Carlyle, 
was  fatally  injured  last  night.]  George 
hadn’t  even  got  over  to  Benson  yet  to 
view  his  prize.  Chuck  was  glad  of  that, 
even  if  she  was  a  near  pick-up. 

Chuck  got  out  of  his  suit  and  went  to 
the  typewriter.  He  had  to  grind  out 
seven  or  eight  more  pages  for  Stephens 
tonight.  Probably  wouldn’t  get  much  of 
an  extension,  even  considering  the  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances.  He  had  been  at  work 
only  twenty  minutes  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Couldn’t  be  any  of 
the  other  boys.  Classes  wouldn’t  be  over 
for  another  half-hour  yet.  Chuck  opened 
the  door.  Dorothy  Fenton,  the  house¬ 
mother.  It  was  beginning.  The  part  that 
Chuck  dreaded  most. 

The  woman  invited  herself  in  and  sat 
rather  bleakly  on  George’s  bed.  Chuck 
sat  opposite  her  on  his  own. 

“Chuck,  I  ’m  really  surprised  to  see 
you  taking  this  whole  tragic  thing  so 
well.” 

Chuck  tried  to  force  the  expected  ex¬ 
pression  and  nodded  gravely,  although 
what  Mrs.  Fenton  had  said  hardly  re¬ 
quired  agreement  or  confirmation.  Then 
he  stopped  and  tried  to  listen  to  her, 
but  did  not  watch  her  face.  Rather,  her 
middle-aged  bosom  and  hands.  The 
smell  of  the  open  after-shave,  despite  the 
open  window,  was  getting  stronger  in 
the  room. 

“That’s  very  brave  of  you  to  come 
back  and  start  right  in  working.  You 
should  have  taken  some  time  off  to  rest 
up  before  coming  back.  I  know  you  and 
George  had  your  differences — some  of 
them  pretty  loud.  [Miscellaneous  item 
from  the  Handbook:  Housemothers  will 
be  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and 
consideration  at  all  times.]  But  I  think 
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that  in  your  own  ways,  you  were  very 
close  to  each  other.  [Miscellaneous  item 
from  a  once-popular  song:  I’m  always 
true  to  you,  in  my  fashion .]  Chuck,  I 
know  this  is  going  to  sound  sloppy  to  you, 
but  I  really  do  mean  it,  and  I  don’t  know 
any  other  way  to  say  it.  I’m  very  sorry 
about  George’s  death,  really.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  keep  on  trying  to  be 
such  a  man.  I  know  this  is  hard  on  you. 
But,  please,  don’t  take  it  out  on  the 
other  students.  Try  to  act  your  usual 
self.  And,  again,  please  accept  my  sym¬ 
pathies.  If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  help, 
please  don’t  hesitate.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Fenton. 
You’re  being  awfully  kind.  And  I  will 
come  to  you,  if  I  need  you.” 

Chuck  was  playing  the  role.  It  didn’t 
even  sound  too  phony.  After  all,  why 
get  on  the  woman’s  wrong  side?  She 
could  be  of  use  at  times. 

“Oh,  and  Chuck.  Mr.  Collins  called 
me  today.  He’s  coming  down  tomorrow 
to  pick  up  George’s  things.  I  wondered 
if  you  would  mind  hanging  everything 
up  and  getting  it  all  nice  and  straight¬ 
ened  around.  I  asked  the  cleaning 
woman  to  do  it,  but  I  guess  she  must 
have  forgot.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Fenton,  I  will,  and  thank 
you  again.” 

When  she  had  left,  Chuck  switched 
on  the  radio.  Now  he  could  listen  to 
the  classical  stuff  without  opposition.  He 
lit  a  cigarette  and  opened  the  window 
wider  to  help  kill  the  tweed  after-shave 
smell.  Scotch  heather  and  Marlboro.  He 
went  back  to  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  be 
warming  up  outside;  the  snow  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  go.  That  meant  that  the  ice 
that  had  killed  George  would  soon  be 
completely  melted. 


Chuck  had  barely  finished  another 
five  paragraphs  or  so,  when  again  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  This  time, 
Tom  from  next  door. 

“Hi,  Chuck.  Listen,  Bill  and  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you,  uh,  well,  how  sorry 
we  are  about  George  and  all.  That  guy 
could  really  tell  some  great  ones,  you 
know.  And  I  think  they  were  true,  most 
of  ’em.  You  two  really  didn’t  get  along 
too  bad,  either.  Well,  we  just  kinda 
wanted  to  say  we’re  real  sorry  and  all.” 

“Thanks,  Tom.  I’ll  tell  Mr.  Collins 
for  you  tomorrow  when  he  comes  up.” 
(Sorry.  Mrs.  Fenton  had  said  that  too.) 

“Is  the  old  man  coming  up  here? 
What  for?” 

“To  take  George’s  stuff  home.” 

“Oh,  yeah.  Well  tell  him  for  us, 
would  you?  And,  uh,  well  we’ll  see  ya, 
Chuck.” 

“Yeah,  see  you,  Tom.  And  thanks.” 

Chuck  got  little  more  of  his  paper 
done  before  dinner.  He  had  three  more 
of  the  sympathy-calls.  He  was  really  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  them  amusing.  Scale- 
models  of  the  adult  world,  of  profes¬ 
sional  mourning  and  sympathizing.  Only 
these  models  needed  a  lot  of  polishing 
before  they  would  acquire  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  and  sorrowful  dignity  he 
had  seen  at  the  funeral  parlor  the  two 
previous  nights.  But  they  were  omitting 
flowers,  as  directed.  [Miscellaneous 
item  from  the  Carlyle  Beacon ,  other  pa¬ 
pers,  please  copy:  Please  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  George  B.  Collins  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund,  Atkins  Preparatory  School.] 

Before  he  left  for  the  dining  hall, 
Chuck  opened  both  windows  all  the  way 
to  air  the  after-shave  smell  from  the 
room.  He  walked  to  the  meal  alone,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  forego  any  more  expressions 
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of  sympathy  from  his  classmates.  He  in¬ 
spected  his  mailbox.  It  was  empty.  He 
had  almost  expected  to  find  it  overflow¬ 
ing  with  cards,  regretting  the  recent 
demise  of  his  roommate.  Outside  the 
hall  were  posted  the  announcements  of 
the  day.  At  the  top  of  the  first  sheet 
Chuck  read,  “Please  remember  George 
B.  Collins,  a  member  of  the  senior  class, 
who  was  killed  last  Saturday  night  in 
an  automobile  accident.  George  was  a 
resident  of  the  Senior  Dormitory,  room 
208.”  They  even  give  the  room  number, 
thought  Chuck.  Maybe  they  want  to 
restore  the  place  and  make  a  museum 
out  of  it.  I  could  be  the  guide. 

Chuck  walked  quickly  toward  the 
back  of  the  hall.  He  hoped  to  find  a 
table  to  himself.  As  he  walked,  several 
boys  he  knew,  knew  well,  began  to  give 
their  usual  loud  greetings,  and  then 
stopped,  ending  vaguely.  It  was  as  if 
Chuck  must  not  be  spoken  to  in  a  loud 
voice,  must  wear  a  decent  expression  of 
sorrow,  until  some  official  period  of 
mourning  were  up. 

Chuck  strode  on  with  his  head  turned 
downward.  It  served  a  double  purpose: 
this  way  he  could  avoid  meeting  their 
faces  and  their  awkward  greetings;  also, 
it  lent  him,  perhaps,  the  required  air  of 
solemnity  and  grief.  He  found  a  small 
table  with  only  an  underclassman,  un¬ 
known  to  him,  seated  at  it.  He  took  the 
chair  farthest  from  the  other  boy  and 
sat  silent,  waiting  to  be  served.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  other  said  nothing. 

But  the  meal  was  not  to  go  uninter¬ 
rupted.  Chuck  soon  became  aware  of 
the  stout  form  of  Master  Stephens  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  spoke  to  him,  in  a  respect¬ 
fully  hushed  tone  mixed  with  a  buckup 
briskness. 

“Thompson,  you  know,  I’m  very 


sorry  (That  word  again.  What  was  it 
supposed  to  mean,  he  was  sorry?) — I’m 
very  sorry  about  Collins.  A  most  un¬ 
fortunate  accident.  Please,  accept  my 
sympathies  and  extend  them  to  the  lad’s 
family  for  me,  will  you?  And,  uh,  I 
know  how  you  must  feel  about  the  whole 
thing.  There’s  nothing  unmanly  about 
letting  your  emotions  go  in  this  sort  of 
situation,  you  know — uh,  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room,  that  is,  of  course. 
Oh,  and  about  that  paper,  Thompson, 
considering  the  circumstances,  I  think 
we  can  let  you  take  as  much  time  as  you 
need  on  it.” 

Chuck  didn’t  speak.  He  merely 
nodded  and  smiled  painfully,  appro¬ 
priately.  The  anonymous  underclassman 
seated  across  the  table  had  taken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Stephens’s  words.  He  addressed 
Chuck. 

“Oh,  were  you  a  friend  of  that  Col- 
lins-guy  that  got  killed?” 

“I’m  his  roommate.” 

“Oh  yeah?  Did  you  go  to  the  funeral 
or  anything?  Hey,  I’m  really  sorry  about 
it.  Uh,  they  have  quite  a  pile,  don’t  they? 
Yeah,  I  think  I  saw  him  a  couple  times 
— solid  Brooks  and  Rogers-Peet.  And 
that  car,  Porsche,  wasn’t  it?  It  was  a 
real  job.  Did  it  get  smashed  up  pretty 
bad?  Yeah?  That’s  a  real  shame.  Hey, 
I  hope  you  don’t  mind  me  asking  or  any¬ 
thing,  but  did  you  see  the  body  or  any¬ 
thing.  I  mean,  was  he  wracked  up 
pretty  bad,  or  what?” 

All  the  questions  the  others  had  hid¬ 
den  under  their  sorrys.  Damn,  Collins. 

Chuck  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
hall  by  the  rear  door.  He  ran,  ran  ur¬ 
gently,  up  to  the  room.  It  was  the  me¬ 
morial.  He  had  forgot  to  put  the  cap 
back  on  the  after-shave. 
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Clown  Beneath  the  Counterpane 

by  David  Paradis 


I 

Present 

Clowns,  harlequins,  pierrots. 

Dozens  of  dog-eared  prints  of  them  by  Picasso  and  Rouault,  even 
some  by  Watteau,  are  tacked  onto  the  pine-slab  walls.  And  all  about 
them  are  tacked  other  prints,  paintings,  lithographs — of  Christs,  ab¬ 
sinthe  drinkers,  lovers,  ballerinas,  cafe  singers,  nudes,  laborers,  musi¬ 
cians,  derelicts,  caryatids,  artists,  odalisques,  actors.  The  people  on  these 
walls  have  become  a  world  for  Andre,  a  world  of  the  dream,  a  world 
more  real  than  the  world  which  shuttles  back  and  forth  through  the 
subway  tunnels  and  tramps  the  street  beneath  his  apartment  in  the 
neon-glare  of  the  night. 

But  Andre  too  has  gone  with  the  people  through  the  subway  tunnels; 
Andre  too  has  tramped  the  streets  with  them  at  night.  He  has  felt  the 
rhythm  of  their  blood  pulse,  heard  the  whisper  of  their  breath,  strong 
though  still  furtive  beneath  the  neon-glare. 

And  so  he  has  been  sitting  on  the  floor,  crosslegged,  for  two  hours, 
through  the  brilliant  reddening  of  the  sky  and  now  the  room  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  darkly  chiaroscuroed  in  the  spreading  shadows.  Across  from 
him  on  the  east  wall  his  painting  hangs  beneath  the  attic-studio  rafters. 
Seven  years  of  painful,  loving  labor.  It  is  finished  and  he  is  held  motion¬ 
less  with  exhaustion.  Andre’s  dream  of  the  people  of  the  streetcars 
and  sidewalks.  Themselves.  Themselves  as  they  have  never  seen  them¬ 
selves.  But  as  his  childhood  of  boredom  and  sorrow  has  helped  him 
to  see  them.  The  painting  is  the  fruit  of  that  childhood  and  he  will 
title  it  ‘The  Clown.’ 

II 

Past 

Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  a  drab  little  French-Canadian  town 
that  had  grown  up  around  a  textile  mill  and  two  ugly  red  brick  shoe 
factories,  where  boredom,  sorrow  and  dreams  began. 

Andre’s  earliest  childhood  in  Somersworth  had  been  as  normal  as 
that  of  the  town’s  other  children.  Everyday  he  would  go  up  to  the 
Pines  Playground  and  stand  by  the  seesaw,  watching  with  sad  face 
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until  finally  he  would  hear  ‘Aw,  you  aint  big  enough  to  hold  that  end 
down.  You  need  somebody  else  with  you.  Hey  there,  little  Andre. 
C’mere,  Andre.’  And  little  Andre,  his  bowed  head  held  up  only  by  the 
blacks  of  his  eyes  pushing  up  at  eyelid  tops,  would  slowly  walk  over 
and  feel  happy  bobbing  up  and  down  till  his  bottom  got  sore. 

Or  he  would  stand  outside  the  railing  watching  the  little  boys  and 
girls  spinning  round  and  round  on  the  merry-go-round  pushed  by  the 
big  fifth-grade  boys.  ‘Hey  you,  what’s  the  matter,  don’t  you  want  to 
get  on  too?’  Andre’s  eyes  would  get  biground  and  his  head  would  go  up 
and  down  silently.  ‘You  get  on  too,  eh,  Bebe.’  The  boy  would  lift  him 
on  and  Andre  would  whirl  around  too,  clutching  the  iron  bars  and 
watching  the  others  screaming  and  laughing. 

School  would  have  been  fun  and  there  Andre  would  have  made 
friends.  Often  he  had  ridden  by  the  old,  brown,  wooden  schoolhouse 
and  seen  the  boys  and  girls  playing  outside,  shooting  marbles  and 
running  up  and  down  the  big  schoolyard.  But  he  only  went  for  two 
days  and  then  they  took  him  to  the  hospital  at  Rochester. 

After  a  few  weeks  it  was  better  to  be  at  home  than  in  the  hospital, 
where  there  was  the  crabby  old  nurse  like  his  gran’mere  who  beat  him 
once  for  running  around  the  house  without  any  clothes  on,  and  the 
sweet  smell  that  tasted  like  cod-liver  oil.  But  at  home  he  had  to  spend 
all  his  time  in  bed  too.  He  would  play  with  little  toy  soldiers  or  color 
in  his  picture  book  trying  to  make  the  pictures  look  real.  At  night  his 
Papa  wrould  come  in  and  read  Andre’s  favorite  poems  from  “A  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses.” 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed, 

I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head, 

And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay, 

To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

But  he  didn’t  really  feel  sick,  they  just  made  him  stay  in  bed  all  the 
time.  And  he  got  tired  of  the  toys.  His  father  tried  to  make  the  poem 
sound  like  real  talk.  He  read  aloud. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow-hill, 

And  sees  before  him  dale  and  plain, 

The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  still  didn’t 
mean  much  to  him,  but  he  knew  the  name  of  the  reason  why  he  had  to 
stay  in  bed  all  the  time. 

It  didn’t  make  much  difference  when  the  doctor  said  to  him  ‘W  ell, 
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Son,  after  this  big  operation  in  Boston  you  should  be  out  of  bed  in  a 
couple  years.’  A  couple  years  was  forever  and  now  he  never  thought 
years  anyhow.  He  had  long  since  become  sick  of  the  pleasant  land  of 
counterpane  and  had  spent  most  of  his  time  watching  out  the  window 
to  look  at  the  people  passing  on  High  Street  or  studying  his  lessons. 

For  five  years  old  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  had  come  almost  every 
morning  to  teach  him.  The  only  things  he  liked  were  reading  and  draw¬ 
ing.  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  told  him  he  could  read  and  draw  better 
than  almost  any  boy  his  age.  He  hated  arithmetic  and  science  and  he 
hated  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  the  way  she  would  say  ‘Now  were  not 
those  schoolteachers  just  dreadful  to  Oliver  Twist.’  Was  not  she  a  bit 
dreadful  herself  and  she  sure  got  dreadful  mad  when  he  spent  all  his 
time  on  reading  and  drawing  and  none  on  arithmetic  and  science.  Was 
not  she  just  about  the  most  dreadful  thing  around!  ‘Now,  Andre, 
whether  you  are  sick  or  not,  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  be 
happy,’  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  would  say.  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc 
had  jagged  wrinkles  all  over  her  face  and  Andre  had  never  seen  her 
smile  even  once. 

But  even  though  he  hated  her,  Andre  couldn’t  help  feeling  kind  of 
sad  for  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc — because  she  had  jagged  wrinkles  and 
never  smiled.  He  felt  sad  for  lots  of  the  people  passing  his  window 
on  Lligh  Street  too ;  most  of  all  old  Tzi-Tzi. 

Tzi-Tzi  had  long  hair  and  a  beard,  his  clothes  were  always  raggy 
and  dirty,  he  always  had  the  same  burlap  bag  humped  on  his  shoulder, 
and  there  were  almost  always  boys  running  behind  him  shouting  Tzi- 
Tzi,  dirty  Tzi-Tzi,  Tzi-Tzi,  Tzi-Tzi.  Tzi-Tzi  had  the  saddest  face 
Andre  had  ever  seen  and  Andre  wished  he  could  go  out  and  chase  the 
boys  away.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  dared  to  ask  his  mother  what 
Tzi-Tzi  did  and  why  he  was  so  dirty  and  sad. 

‘O,  Andre,  have  you  been  spending  your  time  watching  that  filthy 
creature?  If  you  can’t  find  better  things  to  do,  I’ll  have  to  move  you 
away  from  the  window.’ 

He  thought  maybe  his  Papa  would  tell  him  about  Tzi-Tzi. 

'He’s  just  a  no-good  bum  who  never  learned  how  to  work  a  good 
eight-hour  day.’ 

And  if  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  was  not  just  dreadful  when  she  saw' 
Andre  had  drawn  SEVEN  pictures  of  Tzi-Tzi. 

So  Andre  w^ould  just  w7atch  Tzi-Tzi  without  knowing  anything  about 
him  and  try  to  think  of  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  sad  and  dirty. 
Most  people,  like  the  Gillises  who  came  to  visit  them  from  Boston, 
didn't  like  Tzi-Tzi. 
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The  Gillises  were  in  his  room  with  his  mother  and  father.  Mrs.  Gillis 
said,  ‘You’ve  been  sick  in  bed  for  five  years  and  you  take  it  so  well, 
my,  but  you  are  a  wonderful  boy!  but  you  must  just  hate  staying  in 
bed  all  the  time.  It  must  be  just  dreadful.’  She  was  sort  of  like 
Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  only  she  was  pretty  and  she  looked  like  she 
smiled  a  lot.  Mr.  Gillis  didn’t  say  much  of  anything. 

Tzi-Tzi  went  by  while  Mrs.  Gillis  was  talking.  Mrs.  Gillis  saw  him 
and  said  to  Andre’s  mother,  ‘Heavenly  days,  Sarah,  what  is  thatV 

‘Oh  that’s  old  Tzi-Tzi.  Only  in  this  God-forsaken  hole  could  you 
find  something  like  that.  He  lives  at  the  dump  and  would  you  believe 
it,  they  say  the  last  time  he  washed  was  eleven  years  ago?’ 

‘I  believe  it.’  She  went  over  to  the  window.  ‘He  certainly  is  strange.’ 
She  laughed.  ‘How  quaint.’ 

‘Joanne  certainly  is  charming,’  Andre  heard  his  mother  say  when 
the  Gillises  left. 

Before  his  operation  in  Boston,  the  doctors  let  Andre’s  mother  take 
him  to  the  circus  at  Boston  Garden.  He  had  never  before  seen  so  many 
people  at  once.  There  were  thousands  of  them  all  about  the  walls;  all 
kinds  of  people.  The  circus  was  a  lot  of  fun  with  its  elephant  riders 
and  lion  tamers.  But  what  Andre  liked  most  was  one  of  the  clowns 
called  Fligip.  Fligip  wore  an  old  hat,  worn  clothes  and  big  battered 
shoes.  He  looked  something  like  Tzi-Tzi  except  for  his  chalk-white 
face,  his  round  red  nose  and  his  great,  big,  red  mouth.  He  didn’t  do 
much :  he’d  just  walk  around  throwing  his  hat  into  the  air  and  catch¬ 
ing  it  on  his  foot  or  while  some  acrobats  were  doing  fancy  tricks  he'd 
sit  on  the  side  and  do  things  like  switching  his  shoes  on  his  feet.  Fie 
tried  to  get  people  to  look  at  him  but,  besides  Andre,  nobody  paid  much 
attention.  Even  though  he  had  that  make-up  face,  Andre  thought 
Fligip  was  the  most  real-live  person  in  the  Boston  Garden.  Andre  won¬ 
dered  why  he  had  that  funny  sad  smile,  like  laughing  and  crying  at  the 
same  time,  and  why  he  tried  to  get  the  people  to  laugh  at  him. 

The  impressions  of  Andre’s  childhood  had  lived  for  years  within  him. 
Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc’s  jagged-lined  face,  the  sad  form  of  Tzi-Tzi 
who  had  frozen  to  death  at  the  dump,  the  sweetsour  voice  of  Mrs.  Gillis, 
the  pursed-lip  coldness  of  his  own  parents :  when  he  was  an  art  student 
in  Boston  these  images  grew  in  meaning  as  they  were  joined  to  new 
experiences  and  Andre  soon  found  himself  brooding  on  them  with  mor¬ 
bid  intensity.  But  the  image  which  he  cherished  most,  the  one  which 
gave  meaning  to  all  the  others,  was  the  image  of  the  clown  who  had 
that  funny  sad  smile,  like  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time. 
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As  a  student  Andre  had  already  begun  to  dream  of  his  painting, 
his  painting  that  would  discover  what  really  lived  beneath  the  sad 
smiles  of  the  people  he  had  lived  and  walked  with. 

Ill 

Future 

You  dozed  and  watched  the  night  revealing 
The  thousand  sordid  images 
Of  which  your  soul  was  constituted ; 

They  flickered  against  the  ceiling. 

The  showing  in  New  York  in  April;  Andre’s  painting  stands  up  alone 
in  the  center  of  the  hall. 

Oil  nagent  dans  la  nuit  Vhorreur  et  le  blaspheme. 

Standing  in  the  corner,  Andre  watches  them  as  they  come  into  the  hall, 
one  at  a  time,  drifting  across  the  air  to  the  front  of  the  painting  where 
they  remain  motionless  a  moment  and  then  drift  back. 

C}cst  le  Diable  qui  tient  les  fils  qui  nous  remuent! 

They  flutter  in,  sheet-like,  like  ghosts  across  the  air:  businessmen,  teach¬ 
ers,  taxicab  drivers,  policemen,  nurses,  newspaperboys.  .  .  .  Each  one 
alone,  they  come  and  go  and  Andre  has  seen  among  them  Mademoiselle 
Le  Blanc,  and  the  Gillises,  and  his  father,  and  his  mother.  And  now 
they  have  stopped  coming:  the  room  is  empty  with  only  the  painting 
and  Andre. 

And  death  is  on  the  air  like  the  smell  of  ashes. 

The  room  begins  to  sway  and  shake  and  turn  and  they  return,  all  to¬ 
gether,  stepping  out  of  all  of  the  walls. 

Dans  le  pain  et  le  vin  destines  a  sa  bouche 
I  Is  melcnt  de  la  ccndre  avec  d’impurs  cr  achats. 

In  slow  angry  rhythm  they  surge  forward  toward  the  painting,  closer, 
closer,  their  faces  hard  and  expressionless  like  the  steel  blade  of  a  knife, 
closer,  closer. 

Cracks  race  across  the  painting,  it  shatters  and  pieces  fall  to  the  floor 
like  broken  glass. 

They  are  gone. 

Standing  at  the  center  of  the  hall,  Andre  stares  at  the  little  card 
with  its  neatly  printed  letters 

THE  CLOWN 

Wipe  your  hands  across  your  mouth  and  laugh. 

He  feels  his  lips  stretched  across  his  teeth  as  if  he  were  smiling.  But 
he  is  standing  on  the  glass  pieces  of  his  painting  and  they  are  cutting 
into  his  feet. 
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